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ABSTRACT 

' ' The 1975 Educational Testing Service (ETS) 

Invitational Confecence provided an overview of the social indicators 
movement, and the relationship between schooling and quality of, life. 
The concept. of educationsil indicators was discussed. Educational 
indicators are defined as statistics itsed to provide information 
regarding the status of particular variables, to cospare trends, and. 
to predict the future status of these variables. The ETS. Award for 
Distinguished Service to Heasurement .'was preseni'ed to Harold - 
Gulliksen, The following papers were pre'^ented: The Social Indicators 
Movement, by Eleanor Bernert Sheldon; The^ Development and Ose of 
Educational Indicators, by Dennis D. Cooler; Quality of Life as an 
Educational Outcome, by Stephen B. iithey; Measurement and Efficiency 
in Education, by Mancur Olson; Educational Indicators and Social 
oiicy, by Wilbur J. Cohen; and Measures of iducational Outcomes in 
Developing Countries by Selma J. Hushkin and Bradley B. Billings. 
Priority Research Agenda on Educational Indicators was the subject of 
a panel discussion, involving all the speakers. (BH) 
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Foreword 



In receiit years, there has been a growing movement to find sonie 
w.ay of developing and using social indicators to take the nation's 
social tcwaperature |it regular intervals in the safne manner as our 
gross national product and consumer price index measure its 
economic health. Such social indicators would be used to describe 
conditions and predict future trends in noneconomic areas of our 
society such as education or health. 

The 1975 ETS Invitational Conference provided an overview of 
the social indicators movement, which draws upon a developing 
body of^theory concerning the,t|issessment of the functioning of 
large groups or systems. Speakers reviewed the origins and 
evolution of social indicators, their uses and limitations in our 
world today, and their potential for the world of tomorrow. What^ 
is the relationship between schooling and the quality of one's life' 
and how, can we use such data as an educational indicator? How 
can the information gleaned from social and educational indicators 
be used to guide sound educational policy? What international 
educational indicators have relevance for the United States? 

Tfie afternoon session featured a panel discussion in which all the 
speakers gave their views on the top priority research needs for 
further development of educational indicators. It was a very lively 
finale to a stimulating conference. 

We are indebted to David Krathwohl who conceived of the theme 
"^of lh)s conference and whose skill and diligence made it such a 
success. I should like to thank Dean Wilbur Cohen not only for a 
witty and engrossing luncheon speech but also for contributing 
valuable insights to the afternoon panel. 

William W. Tumbull 

PRESIDENT 
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Preface 



Educational indicators is a topic whose time ht^ come. Such 
ix^suies are a natural outgrowth of the social accounting move- 



our^rsLpap^rTThe efforts to cortrtruct indicators, such as those 
gathering momentum among the various social services; raise 
expectations for similar attempts in the education field, which 
lepeatodly is diagnosed as needing change and improvement. 

Massive federal legislation often has a great impact upon our 
schools, but key statistics are seldom available to help legislators, 
policy makers, and laymen understand in uncomplicated tenns 
how education is changing. In the absence of other understandable 
indices, lower average Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores are 
intemreted.by many as a drop in school quality. People ask 
whether the quality of education is commensurate With the 
financial investment in it; yet we lack indicators of both the 
investment and the resulting quality. ' 

We must find better, simpler indices with which the decision 
makers and laymen who fonriulate federal, state, and local policy 
may more fully understand education. Perhaps 3uch indices could 
be comparable to the gross national product, the cost of living 
index, or balance of payments, which help us understand our 
economic status. For example, as Dennis Cooler noted in his 
paper, Ralph Tyler has suggested that we calculate a "gross 
educational product.'* 

The ne^ for such measures has been reinforced by a mandate 
from Congress. The 1974 Educational Amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act require the Assistant 
SecreUry for Education to submit an annual report to ^ongress 
**. . . on the condition of education in the United States.** The 
National Center for Education Statistics* recent publication, the 
highly useful Condition of Education, is a first response to that 
mandate. The need for indicators is also voiced in earlier govern- 
ment publications. For example, Toward a Social Report, 
compiled by Dr. Mancur Olson, whom we were fortunate to have 
as a participant at this conference, was one such governmental 



ment started by< 




others, Dr^Elcanor Sheldon, author of 
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effort. In addition, we have the increasingly successful efforts of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress conducted by 
the Education Commission of the States. 

In light of these activities and mandates, thJ^ conference on 
educational indicators seemed appropriate and timely. Eleanor* 
Sheldon opened it by describing the broad context cf social indi- 
cators, Dennis Cooler focused on the problems of defining indi-i 
cators !or education and proposed a concrete framework for a 
comprehensive system of such indicators. He alscTnbted some of 
the likely problem areas. 

Because achievement measurement in general, and National 
Assessment in particular, have been covered in past sessions, 
speakers at this conference addressed themselves' to work being 
done on indicators in other areas of education. Mancur (5lson 
examinqd some economic aspects of education, Steven Withey 
explored the relation of education to quality of life, and Selma 
Mushkin discussed indicators useful in international studies, 
giving particular attention to indices of self concept. To conclude 
th^ conference, the speakers formed a panel and examined some 
questions and research issues that bear on the future development 
of educational indicators. 

Our conference speakers thus included individuals who helped 
initiate the social indicators movement, authors of com^prehcnsive 
reports on education, and persons who have thought long and 
deeply about complex aspects of this issue. Therefore, we have 
reason to hope that this conference will contribute significantly to 
progress in the formulation of educational indicators and that 
work in this area can go forward with greater speed and clearer 
direction, 

David R. Krathwohl 

CHAIRMAN 
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The ETS Award for Distinguished Service to Measurement was 
established in 1970, to be presented annuaUy to' an individual 
whose woA and career have had^a major impact oA developments 
in educational and psychological measurement. The 1975 Award 
was presented at the conference by ETS President William W. 
Tumbull to Professor Harold GuUiksen with this citation: 

For almost half a century, Harold GuUiksen has made pioneer 
contributions tcthe solution of psychological problems by the 
application of mathematical methods. His work has been of 
marked significance for the advancement of knowledge in test 
theory, psychological scaling, and learning. 

For more than two decades, Dr. GuUiksen's Theory of 
Mental Tests was the leading text on test theory. Here he 
brought together, for^he first time, information scattered 
throughout the literature, presented it with mathematical rigor 
and diarity, and added approaches and insights that, gave 
mental testing a strong new impetus. 

His work in scaling provided new techniques for measuring 
mere accurately those subjective states of individuals that are 
so important but yet so difficult to deal with in educational 
research. 

In learning, his research has embraced not only early studies 
of animais but also original mathematical theories of learning 
and transfer in human subjects. m 

Professor GuUiksen was one of the founders of, the Psycho- 
metric Society. His deep concern witl^he development of 
psychology as a quantitative rational sci^iyg^has also been 
reflected in his continuing role in guiding the aj^torial policies 
of the Society's unique and scholaily jounud, Psi^ometrika, 
which he helped to initiate almost forty years ago\ 

Perhaps his greatest contribution has been througftshis stu- 
dents. In ^tddition to teaching at Ohio State University, the 
University of Chicago^ the University of Iowa, and Princeton 
University, Professor GuUiksen served for almost twenty-five 
years as Director of the Psychometric FeUowship Program 
sponsored by Educational Testing Service and Princeton 
University. Throughout those years, his scholarship and 
integrity were an inspiration to successive generations of grad- 
uate students, many of whom are now distinguished mathe- 
matical psychologists at universities and research organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

For his many contributions in mathematical psychology and 
for his productive career as a scholar and teacher, ETS is 
pleased to present the 1975 Award for Distinguished Service 
to Measurement to Harold GuUiksen. 
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Previous^ecipients of the 
ETS Measurement Award 

1970 eIf. Lindquift 

1971 I^ee J. Cronbach 

1972 Robert L. fhomdike 

1973 Oscar K. Euros 

1974 J.P. Guilford 
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The Social Indicators 
Movement 



EuA^OR Bbrnert Sheux)n 

President, Social Science Research Council 



The past decade has witnessed an upsurge of interest in social 
measurement— largely in the form of proposals for the develop- 
ment of social indicators. The label is generally applied to meas- 
ures of various social conditions and trends— both objective and 
subjective in nature— that is, measures of both external physical 
and social conditions and perceptions of these conditions. Several 
papers have described the origins and current outcomes of the 
wMe range of activities that have come to b^ '.ailed ''social indi- 
catoVs." Let us attempt a summary of that co .^mporary history. 

/ 

Origins of the Movement ' 

Social scientists, commentators, and policy makers brought the 
term ^social iadicators" into vogue during the mid-1960s. The 
term and allied phrases (**social reporting,'' '-social accounting," 
**monitoring social change") emerged as a resulting confluence of 
many factors: an awareness of rapid social change and its conse- 
quent problems; the increasing, diffusion of cost-benefit analysis 
and its possible application to the ever-increasing number and 
variety of domestic social programs; and a disenchantment .among 
many social scientists who viewed the limitations of a structural- <, 
functionalism framework as impeding the re-emergence of interest 
in the analysis of social change. 

In its early manifestations, the term "social indicators" and its 
synonyms became a rallying point around which many program- 
matic and evangelistic statements found legitimation and 
enthusiasm. The banners themselves (chiefly the banner of social 
indicators) became a symbol for a fashionable movement lining • 
an ill-defined membership that shared few specific objectives, 

3 
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The Social Indicators Movement 



leaned heavily on a few ambiguous symbols, and was led by eu-tic- 
ulate spokesmen^ As in all movements, schisms developed, 
though this movement was so new it could not distinguish heresy ^ 
from orthodoxy. All seemed to share a demand for social informa- 
tion, though questions pertaining to what information and for 
what purposes caused considerable splintering. 

These early differences divided the movement into two main 
groups: 1) those seeking social information r*3levant to policy 
decisions; and 2) those seeking data to further our knowledge of 
the functioning of society and the measurement of social change. 

The first group couched their indicator effects in terms of the 
limitations of purely economic considerations in dealing with the 
problems of modern American society. Policies and programs 
aimed at the alleviation of problems sought data for planning, for 
implementation, and eventually for evaluation (8). These demands 
for social information were stated in terms of three uses: 1) the es- 
tablishment of goals and priorities; 2) the evaluation of our social 
programs; and 3) the development of a system of social accounts 
that could provide guidance among many alternative inter- 
ventions. 

From the research community (the second major group) came 
demands for data that would be amenable to the measurement of 
change and the charting of social trends. and that could enhance 
our capability for social prediction. 

During the course of the early debate (8), 

it was^ pointed out to those. seeking social information for 
policy and program purposes by the social science research 
community that their promises far ey:eeded any possibility 
for realistic attainment. It was noted 1) that priorities and 
goals are more dependent on national valuer than on assem- 
bled data; 2) that program evaluation necessitates the 
demonstration that the programs determine the outcomes 
(measured by indicators) rather than uncontrolled extraneous 
variables; and* 3) that the essential theoretical prerequisite 
for the development of a system of social accounts— defining 
the variables and the interrelationships between them— was 
particularly deficient, if not completely lacking. 

The social science research community was reminded b}' 
the policy-analysis community that data are useful for 
planning and development of policies and programs; that 
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such data could be improved without awaiting the methodo- 
logical and theoretical advances of the social sciences. 



The Influence of Economists 

Another debate, simultaneously waged and remaining extant (7, 
10), emerges from the 

prominence of economists in the social indicators movement, 
and the fact that they saw the task as one of finding non* 
market measures of well-being, encouraged an emphasis on 
**non-economic'' components of the quality of life and a vision 
of social indicators as measures of these components. The 
influence of economists was also responsible for the dom- 
inance of the imagery of the national economic accounts in 
discussions about social indicators. Both these ideas have 
served as rallying points for people in the social indicators 
movement. However, these ideas have provided an unpro- 
ductive conceptual basis for the scientific work that is re- 
quired for follow- through. 

A key problem is that the term **s6cial" has been used in a 
residual sense to mean **outside the realm of economics.** For 
example, Olson says: '*The most notable limitation of the 
national income statistics is that they do not properly meas- 
ure those 'external* costs and benefits that are not fully re- 
flected in market prices.*' This is true enough, but the trouble 
begins when this approach to delineating the area of concern 
comes to define the realm of social indicators, as it does: 
''Ideally, what the national income statistics leave out, social 
indicators ought to measure, and a social report ought to 
assess/* 

The implied homogeneity of the residual, of the ** social** in 
this use of the term, does not exist. To suppose that it does is 
to guarantee confusion. And to suppose that the residual 
topics may, in prmciple, be represented by analogy to 
national income is to compound the confusion. Both points 
are well made by Leroy Stone (11): 

I have found that most people who use ''social** in this sense 
[of noneconomic] fail to realize what a wide net they are cast- 
ing, and how tremendously varied are the fish that the net 
will snag. . . We may think of social organisation as being 
compiised partly by a network of interrelated ard open sub- 



Ti.e Social Indicators Movement * 

systems. One of these subsystems is concerned with the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth— we call it the economy. 
Examples of other subsystems are (the educational system 
and the system for.acquisition and diSvribution of political 
power]. . . 

The implied analogy to economic indicators development is 
actually useless; becaus'e .nowhere in economic theory, as I 
understand it, are we faced with the problem of integrating 
information about such a wide variety of subsystems that are 
not. demonstrably oriented toward anj? conceivable conunon 
goal that can be as fairly concretely identified as aggregate 
income. 

The tendency to define the realm of the social as a residual, 
and what many regarded as an excessively aggregative, 
approach to indicator development was^challenged by scholars 
who called for the resumption of detailed work to improve 
measures of change in various sectors of the society. Tl e sub- 
ject of measures of changes in social conditions had been 
discussed in one essay (Biderman's) in the Bauer book 1 1) and 
in a few of the papers in the -Annate (4). An 800-page ' olume 
entitled Indicators of Social Change: Concepts and Measure- 
ments (9) was published in 1968 by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Tliis volume and other works contained detailed reviews 
of conceptual and measurement problems in the delineation 
'of demographic, social structural, and other types of change 
in the United States. The dataHealt with in these publica- 
tions were of the hard variety, and in 1972, The Human 
Meaning of Social Change (2) was l)ublished, dealing with 
conceptual and measurement problems involving subjective 
datal^on public aspirations, expectations, and satisfaction. 

Another approach aimed at the policy usefulness of social indi- 
cators may be referred to as national goals accounting," for it 
attempts to give explicit definitions to national goals or social 
concerns. The government report. Social Indicators 1973 (13), 
organizes its data by such social concerns and *'widely held basic 
social objectives." A more fully explicated work is provided by 
Terleckyj in the recently published Improvements in the Quality 
of Life (12). Critics of this approach point out its limiting nature 
insofar as it is designed to select current social concerns and to 
provide output data relevant to them. The social system is divided 
into goal areas (thereby excluding all other areas), and outputs 
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from these systems are presentea. The interrelations of iriputs to 
outputs in the same goal areas and of outputs in the same and dif- 
ferent areas are usually excluded. For instance, given that cogni- 
ti\e>kill development is an output of tJie basic education system, 
^achievement and attainment measures would be presented, 
thojugh input measures (time spent in school) of the educational 
sys^m and input and output measures of other related systems 
would be excluded. Among the criticisms, the critics note that 
outplit data cannot be adequately interpreted in the absence ^f 
syste'^ inputs. 

\; 

\\ 

Chief Purpose of Social Indicators 

\ 

It is now generaUy agreed, though far from unanimously, that the 
chief purpose of social indicators. is to comprehend what the main 
features' of^ the society areHiow they interrelate, and how these 
features and their relationships change over time. This is a 
realistic, 'albeit major, task and a long-term one. There are several 
aspects to it.\lt will involve work to improve the data base for 
social indicators (such as recently instituted surveys that develop 
new data on learning and the replication of questions asked in 
prior surveys to provide data for trend analysis). It will involve 
conceptual and methodological work such as recent developments 
in the subjective assessment of the quality of life and by work on 
models of social processes. 

How do these tasks relate to education? Untortunately, I am ill- 
equipped to provide definitive answers or even ilbstrative tasks. 
For discussion purposes, however, I offer the following comments: 

1. Improving the data base: Relatively early (1969) in the indi- 
catqrs effort, the Russell S^ge Foundation published a volume. 
Indicators of Trends in American Education (3). Its principal 
purpose was to bring togetller time-series data that indicate 
changing characteristics of education— viewed both organiza- 
tionally and as a characteristic of the population. In assembling 
the data, Ferriss noted that 

the educational system offers a variety of statistical evidence 
in itself. One may be surprised to find so many time series 
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avaUable in trends in education. Upon closer inspection, how- 
ever, one may be equally amazed that so **literate" a system 
as Education, with a capital E, does not provide more 
evidence on many vital aspects of the system, such as the 
, amount of learning that takes place or the qualifications of 
the teaching staff. 

With respect to the latter, Ferriss provided time-series data on 
teac^iers with less than standard certificates and pointed out their 
weaknesses. 

Since the lime of these early LUustrative observations (certainly 
not as a result of them), the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress has come into being and has issued a series of reports on 
educational attainments of young people. I am sure that most 
readers know more than I about the strengths, and particularly 
the weaknesses, of this endeavor, but surely it is an attempt to 
provide data on learning. It may warrant reconceptualization and 
refinement as well as methodological improvement. 

Other^improvements in the data base may also be forthcoming 
from the National Center for Education Statistics. Its most recent 
volume on The Condition of Education (14) deserves close scru- 
tiny and critical comment for future improvement. 

2. Development of concepts and measures: The concept of criterion 
referencing as distinct from norm referencing in testing seems to 
have blossomed in recent years, only partially as a result of the 
national assessment mentioned above. Again, I suspect that there 
is considerable debate about this but it, too, is a notion that 
warrants attention, definition, and methodological development. 

3. Social system models: Many investigators are v/orking on 
models of various aspects of change (6). Indeed, one early and per- 
sistent definition of social indicators placed them in the context of 
social system models. In 1971, Land (5) wrote: *'I propose that the 
term social indicators refer to social statistics that ... are com- 
ponents in a social system model ... or of some particular seg- 
ment or process thereof." Whether or not we a*dopt this confining 
definition, we need an approach that would interlock educational 
measures within the system with those from related fields (such as 
health), and that would relate these measures in cohort and social- 
historical time. 
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ElMnor B»rntrt Sheldon 
Toward the Future _ 

Obviously, a vast amounfof work remains to be accomplished. 
The movement is off the ground, less contentious, we hope, and' 
certainly sufficiently secure to absorb alternative approaches that 
may prove to be mutually beneficial. 
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of Educational Indicators 



DenniS'D. Cooler 

Director of Research ^nd Planning 

University of Mid-America 

Exactly five years ago yesterday, participants at the ETS Invita- 
tional Conference heard a series of papers grouped under the rubric 
*The Promise and PerUs of Educational Information Systems/* 
The Chairman of the 1970 Conference, Gene Glass, remarked in 
thd conference Proceedings (8) that "the program of the 1970 Invi- 
tational Conference reflects a realization of the pervasive social 
consequences of the phenomenal inventions of twentieth-century 
psychome^ricians." Glass captured the general spirit of that Invi- 
tational Conference when he observed: 

The creation of ai. educational information system raises both 
hopes and fears. The promise of more informed decision 
making, which resides in these newly created systems, is 
quickly tempered in the minds of thoughtful men -by the 
realization that these powerful inventions can be harmful if 
us3d carelesoly. 

Educational Indicators:' Monitoring the State of Education, 
the title of this 1975 Invitational Conference, is clearly a central 
aspect in the development and use of education information sys- 
tems. Educational indicators is the relatively new term being used 
to describe the means whereby such monitoring might occur.-The 
term appears to be a derivation of the more global notion of^social 
indicators, whose characteristics were outlined by Eleanor 
Sheldon a moment ago. A definition of educational indicators 
might be deduced from definitions of social indicators, as applied 
to education. More simply stated, educational indicators are 
statistics that enable interested publics to know the ^^tatus of 
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education at a particular moment in time with respect to some 
selected variables, to make compp.risons in that status over time, 
and to project future status. Indicators are time series statistics 

, that permi^a study of trends and change in education. 
^JThert) are. innumerable elaborations upon this basic definition 
For example, some argue that indicators must be statistics that 

, can be disaggregated according to selected personal, geographic. 
OF Institutional attributes U4). Others argue that indicators must 
be of direct normative interest (4). In general, these^ elaborations 
call for statistics that are both meaningful and rele\ ant to decision 
makers and consumers of education* 

An exariination of the subject of educational indicators might 
proceed according to three fundamental questions: 

1. What must be known about education? 

2. What will be done with what is known? 

3. How can we gather needed information? 

A discussion of educational indicators is most clearly associated 
with the question of how we can find out what we feel we must 
know about c-ducation. All of you are familiar with the problems of 
obtaining valid, reliable, and usable njeasures. Developing useful 
information systems, however, involves more than adequately 
solving techrfica! measurement problems. Deciding what to 
me^Bute af^d then who will measure it have always been difficult 
conceptti^l problems. These problems are fundamental to the 
developnn^nt of an effective educational information system 

Whftt is the condition of education? Consider the myriad ways 
m whif>h education lb described, number of persons graduating 
from high school, stabbir.gs and drug use in elementary schools, 
senior citizens engaged in lear^^'jng activities, violence related to 
busing, the strength of unions, why can't my children read?, 
empty echool buildings, the New Math, inequalities in school 
finance. Ph,D.s dnvingcabs. American Nobel Prize winners. Bits 
and pieces of the stor> of e<lucation abound How can we make 
sense of this incredible arra> of Information? How can we know 
where we are in education, and where we'^'e come from? 

In many respects, education encompasi?es all thought, a*l 
avenues of human experience To discu**'^ education is to discuss 
much of what is known about mankind, both historically and in 
the future And itis to discuss political processes, for education is 
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' vd'^e^t£at'm^^''''' ^-T"^ tugging a^d pulIW of ideas/and 
^tebhshu,g educational indicators is to simpUfy the comXi y 
that IS education to a form that is understapd?bl^-whij7S 

.mzing and honoring diyersityand.pluralism, . ^cog 

What Must be Known about Education? • 

As a fet step I shaU attempt to set forth five categories of 

education? These categories might be seen as an organizing frame 
wo* for the subseciuent-deyelopment of edu^atiolSTlStors 

Id . , ' rj" ''^"'"p' '° ^'^^ about th; 

condition of education into . mor, usable form. Later. I will s2k 
to des(^be the adequacy of our present "information system 

tilnVZl T^""^ ""'^^^ ^^"'^ >Vhom does educa- 

tion serve? In many respects, the question of access is the most 
global mdicator of the condition of education. To undersS 

?urttl7' ""r'- ^ "'^^ -ho dt" not 

Furthermore, it is miportant to" describe the kinds of educational 

■ L f^^d " ^P'' °f -"-ties Tur 

tutions known as schools, but learning opportuSdes 
ex«t beyond these boundaries. Commercial and educ^HoSl J 
vision and radio, for example, reach mUlions of people ma Tn- 

oZ Z f- ^^T' ''^'^'^ outeide the. 

fonnal educational system. These activities need to be recognized 

Sr?;: a1?"^"^"' educatiorcfn be 

conditionfor equality of educational opportunity. Many peopl^ 

sitirtt ' not^Participate in education are indeed important _ 
Inhtl J*^"^ category, considered much less often, might be 

onll3T":-- "^''^ P^P'^ "^<^? To know the 

condition of education is to understahd the extent to which educa- 

or sSne^dsT^^^^^^ 5"'"'^^"^ P^-^^-'' -stituSnS.- 
or societal needs ahd desu-es. Later on in this conference the rela 

Uonsh^ of education to quaUty of life will be discus^; U ist 

portant to ask questions about that relationship. It is impoft^t 
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to knew what people believe they want and what they believe they 
Lpable oSeving. I wonder what it means for a man m h^ 
S^l^E to declare that he is no longer capable of learnmg 
matSssomeope to this state? And what are the unphc^t.ons 
6f thL selSsessment for that individual's capacity to live his hfe 
-as fUlly as possible? 

Aspirations are extraordinarily difficult to define or ^ nieasure 
And yet they seem so important, for they embody the idea of 
human will, which is so fundamental to achieving those things 
which are satisfying and, desirable. 

A third dimension along which the condit on of edu^t.on m ght 
be described concerns achievement. Most simply stated what do 
nLpTe who participate in educational experiences learn from those 
Srienc^f To be sure, this is a different question from ^kmg 
X p^^p" ^no.. for people learn from - -"JuXrs^rS 
fheless it is important to understand what educators seek to 
tLch fo such information indicates, at least in part, what p^P^ 
Sly learn. Furthermore, it is important to understand what 
J^pfcan do with what they know. It -y be import^t.^ o^^ ex- 
nmole to ask not only "Can Johnny read? but Does ne 
For'r^ny years, education was talked about in terms of mputs. 

^a«"„ to lcS Most of«„. we look for reUtionships suA as 
nVh^rexist among schooling occupatio^^^^^^^^^ 

. Z duc.«on on Ungs of salf-worth " partlc,pat,on m con,- 
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satellite to societies that heretofore have had little technology 
available to them? What does it do to *:hoir culture? These are dif- 
ficult questions, the answers to which may be found only in long- 
term studies. And yet the condition of education will not be fully 
understood until the impact on individuals, institutions, and even 
society can be ascertained and tracked over time. 

Finally, the condition of education might be examined accord- 
ing to the resources available to education. What is spent ^n 
education? What kinds of material and physical jresources are 
available to education? What is the quality orhuiuan resources 
available to those who participate in an educational activity? 
What is the ratio of cost to benefit? How do the type and quality 
of current investments in human capital influence the availability 
of future resources? 



Figure 1 

Categories of Educational Indicators 



ACCESS 

How many and what kinds of people participate in educational activities 
Retention rates m educational activities 
' Catalog of existing/ available educational activities or services 

ASPIRATIONS 

Description of needs and desires of vanou3 kinds of people 
Individual self* assessments of personal capabilities 
Description of institutional goals 

ACHIEVEMENT 
What people know, do, and feel 

What people have earned (degrees, diplomas, certificates) 
What is taught 

IMPACT 
Consequences of having schooling 
Impact of education on social/economic/cultural systems 
Consequences of not having schooling 

RESOURCES ^ 
Capital, personnel, and materials expenditures 
Quality of human resources 
Cost to benefit /effectiveness ratios 
Quality "of educational climate 
Time 
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Education must constantly compete with other kinds of pro- 
grams fpr limited resources. It may be important to examine over 
time the proportional growth or decline of resources available to 
the educational enterprise. This becomes particularly important 
as one seeks to affix a measure of accountability to education. If 
one is to be accountable for something, one presumably must have 
the resources to do that something. 

^ If these five categories were acceptable as representing the 
^basics of what must be known about education, and if indicators 
were available or could be developed for each category, we could 
t^en describe the characteristics and numbers of people partici- 
pating in some way in education, what they want and need out of 
lif^ and from education, what people know and how they are 
taught, the impact of education on individu£ils and institutions, 
and the resources available to education. This would be a compre- 
hensive picture indeed— not complete but quite comprehensive. 

. Th^ most apparent characteristic of much of this information, 
which\fs summarized in Figure 1, is that it is relatively simple. 
Too simple, some will argue. Education is a complex task, and 
indicators err on the side of portraying this complexity inade- 
quately. Vhe same argument is made by those working intimately 
with any\project or idea when someone seeks to describe their 
work. Bc*>, Stake (15, pp. 65, 66) spoke to this same idea in an 
address on^National Assessment: 

National Assessment is an effort to simplify and bring within 
reach of oOr understanding the robustness of education in this 
nation. It catinot help but be an oversimplification. But we 
know that every index number, every graph, every word of 
prose is an oversimplification. We have no choice but to 
.create simple things to stand for complex ones. Our curiosity, 
our desire to command our destiny, demand it. We are human 
beings. We will not be persuaded that it is wrong to define, to 
symbolize, to model, to measure. 

Part of the difficulty may stem from the fact that experts see more 
complexity in things than do laymen. Thus, professional educa 
tors may find indicators more difficult to use, or less meaningful, 
than do consumers of educational services This, however, should 
not preclude the development of indicators, the consumer is 
important. 
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How Adequate Is Our Present Information System? 

How adequate in the eyes of producers, consumers, and regulators 
of education is our present information system vis-a-vis this 
framework? The question is complex, largely because there is so 
much extant data but so little systematic effort to put it together. 
In the analysis to foUow, I will focus on a relatively few attempts 
to aggregate and analyze Census data at the national level. In so 
doing, I do not adequately reflect massive efforts such as Project 
Talent (7), the work of the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (13), reports of commis- 
sions such as the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (2), 
and countless others. All such efforts supply valuable insights 
into the condition of education but are not treated in depth here. 

We appear to know a great deal about access, if participation in 
formal educational activities can be taken as one indicator of 
access. Data reported by the National Csnter for Educational 
Statistics (11), by the Office of Management and Budget (12), and 
analyzed in depth by, for example, Duncan (5), give a rather ex- 
tensive picture of who participates in what kind of formal educa- 
tional programs. These data, largely from the Census, can and 
wiU be collected regularly to show changes in participation in 
education over time. 

An examination of these reports reveals participation data dis- 
aggregated by type of institution, sex, race, age, and family 
income among other variables. Retention rates are also reported, 
primarily in secondary education. We have some idea of how 
many adults participate in what kinds of educational activities. 
Figure 2, for example, is taken from Social Indicators 1973 (12). 
Note the simple rendering of this statistic. ' 

What is less apparent from existing information is how acces- 
sible educational opportunities are perceived to be or how many 
people participate in nonformal educational activities. The condi- 
tions of access, such as available transportation or facilities for 
the handicapped, may influence people to attend educational pro- 
grams. Despite the absence of data about these specific issues, 
there is a substantial amount of information available on who 
participates in education and, thus, on its accessibility. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) has 
been and will continue to be involved in systematic data- collection 
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Figure 2 

Educational Participation of Adult Population: 1969 
(From Social Indicators 1973, p. 86) 
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efforts to addressjl^he access question. The ElementiEuy and Sec- 
ondary General iTiformation System of NCES, ior example, is the 
primary vehicle for gathering quantitative data on students. New 
efforts in postsecondary education are also under way at NCES* 

It may be well to pause here to point out that these statistics do 
not tell us whether enough access is provided or whether the 
educational system is just. Such judgments entail comparing 
what exists with some stand^d or expectation or comparing 
present with previous status. De^ribing the condition of educa- 
tion is different from judging the well-being o**education. 

When one considers our understanding of aspirations, the 
picture does not seem as bright. There are countless studies of 
attitudes toward education, degree aspirations, attitudes toward 
self, and the like, but apparently very little has been done to* 
^gularly and systematicaUy obtain a general picture of the hopes, 
fears, and aspira ions of people. For example. Social Indicators 
1973 (12) contains no data on the educational aspirationpf^ of 
citizens or, indeed, on aspirations of any kind. The Condition of* 
Education 1^75 (11) includes one bar graph containing informa- 
tion roughly approximating the concept of aspirations. The bar 
graph is reproduced on page 20 as Figure 3 to give an example of 
the kind of information being reported. 

Plans are under way, however, to develop a better data base on 
aspirations. NCES has plan9 to continue its Longitudinal Study 
of Educational Effects, which will provide data on the extent to 
which career plans and aspirations persL<tt over time. Sidney 
Micek and his colleagues at the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems (NCHEMS) include in their higher 
education outcome measures system a number of items related to 
student aspirations . Gallup and Harrs polls continue to contribute 
to an understanding of what people want and how well they assess 
their own capacities to achieve their goals. Work' such as that in- 
cluded in the volume by Campbell and Converse (1) is useful in 
understanding aspirations and the human meaning of social 
change. 

Data about aspirations is regarded b}' some as being too soft for 
inclusion in an information system. Others say participation in an 
activity can be defined as an indicator of aspirations. I contend 
that the quality of education must be assessed, at least in part, by 
the extent to which individual or collective aspirations are clarified 
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Figured 
Aspirations and Attitudes 

(From The Condition of Education 1975, p, 31) 

Aspirations and Attitudes of High School Seniors, 
by Typeof Curriculunri: Spring 1972 
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and approached. The data may be soft if what we use are self- 
reports of aspirations, but they are nonetheless valuable and need 
•to be studied seriously in a responsive educational system. ^ ? 

With respect to achievement, the most commonly used index 
is degirees or diplomas earned, or, at least, number of years of 
schooling. Now most educators recognize the amount of faith re- 
quired to accept possession of a diploma or degree as a meaningful 
representatioa.of how much or what people know, particularly in 
light of the plethora of .kinds of diplomas available, The variation 
across schools offering diplomas or degrees is considerable. None- 
theless, the attainment of a diploma or degree is a kind of achieve- 
ment and can be treated as such. 



Some Indicators of Achievement 

The biggest news in the achievement area is, of course, the ]p!la- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress. National Assessment 
has assumed responsibility for gathering national-level data a^out 
educational achievement in 10 learning areas. So far. data^have 
been gathered jmd reported in seven of these areas. / 

Predictably, the National Assessment project has drawn fire 
from numerous sources for numerous reasons. Some people have 
criticized the learning objectives about which National Assess- 
ment seeks to gather data. Still others have criticised the way 
these objectives were selected and the measures used to gather 
achievement data. Some fear that the National Assessment data 
will be used to compare one school with another. Some say Na- 
tional Assessment goes too far, others say not far enough. And 
there is still a sizeable group of people who look at the very idea of 
national-level education data as an encroachment upon local con- 
trol and autonomy smacking of Big Brother. 

My purpose here is not to debate the validity of these fears, but 
rather to highlight National Assessment as a rather bold effort to 
chart the progress of American ^ucation with respect to achieve- 
ment, and that achievement in this case does no^; mean earning a 
degree or diploma, but rather what people actually know or what 
skills they possess. A recent publication from National Assess- 
ment (9, p. 3) sets fprth much of the rationale for this national 
data-gathering effort: 
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The fact that disparity in achievement exists is not news. 
Every teacher knows it; every parent suspects it. Now firm 
evidence has been collected on a national scale that confirms 
it and measures the extentof the disparity. But the results. . . 
do far more than simply point out that differences in educa- 
tional achievement exist.. That fact is only one of innumerable 
facts one can find, for the results provide a composite portrait ^„ 
of American education . . . . .Now, some hundred years after 
the Office of Education was formed with the charge to.do so, 
it is providing: through the National Assessment, information 
that enables people to act and react with some confidence 
that their understanding of education in America is based not 
on conjecture but on solid evidence. 

There are other measures used by some as indicjaj^rs of achieve- 
ment. Legislators in many states have discovered sat, act, and 
GRE scores, and regard them as indices of achievement. State test- 
ing programs yiel^ data on achievement, but these data are not 
aggregated to a nationalJevel. (Perhaps they ought not to be.) 

I have some confidence in the direction set by National Assess- 
ment. It may not be comprehensive enough now; it may use some 
measures that could be refined; it may paint too^simplistic a 
picture of what education^ is all about. Despite these concerns, I 
would opt for continued refinement and building of this effort, for 
I believe the idea does hold potential for successfully monitoring 
the condition of education with respect to achievement. 



Measuring the Impact of Education 

Some data are regularly gathered which may indicate various 
ways in which participation in education impacts on individuals. 
For example. The Condition of Education 1975 (11) reveals that 
the degree of participation in society, as reflected by voting in a 
major election, varies with level of education. Participation in the 
labor force is also related to educational attainment, as is earning 
power. Participation in adult education activities also increases 
with higher educational attainment. 

Numerous studies have been done to examine the impact of 
schooling on self-image, political inclinations and behaviors, 
general awareness of social problems, and so on. Once again, how- 
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ever, we find that this kind of information is basically idiosyn- 
cratic in that it is not regularly collected so as to make possible 
identification of trends with respect to impact variables. 

It is, in short, extremely difficult to systematically trace the 
impact of education. Anyone seeking to do so first encounters the 
major difficulty of substantiating claims of cause and effect. Our 
inability to clearly show education (or schooling) as a cause of 
some defined effect is particularly exasperating to the legislator 
trying to make choices about allocating scarce resources. 

Interpretations made of impact indicators reveal some interest- 
ing assumptions. Education is good because it begets more educa- 
tion. Education is good because it enables people tc be better em- 
ployed; Educated people vote more. What we do not know, how- 
ever, is how content people are with'theh* work or whether more 
educated voters are more enlightened or politically astute voters. 

If education becomes increasingly susceptible to public demands 
for accountabilit>, more indicators of the impact of education will 
be called for. According to a 1973 Ga^up poll, 76 percent of the 
survey respondents felt that schooling is extremely important to 
future success. There is still a basfic fedth in the inherent worth of 
education. Nonetheless, the value of education may also be a func- 
tion of its perceived relation to other desirable social benefits. 

With respect to resources available for education, existing data 
are relatively extensive. For example. The Condition of Education 
1975 includes in its chapters on financing elementary, secondary, 
and postsecondary education 22 charts related to school expendi- 
tures. That report also indicates that expenditures by educational 
institutions and agencies reached an estimated $110.4 billion in 
1974-75. In 1973, expenditures in education amounted to 7.6 per- 
cent of the Gross National Product, an amount greatly exceeding 
that of other countries. The Carnegie Commission Final Report (2) 
describes expenditures, including foregone income, taxes, and 
implicit rents, of the knowledge sector of American society. 

We have, then, regularly collected data ♦^^hat enable us to 
monitor fluctuations in overaU per-pupil expenditures for educa- 
tion as well as changes in personnel costs, operating expenditures 
for unique programs such as in special education, capital construc- 
tion costs, ana so forth. These statistics allow comparisons of 
expenditures across states, cities, and school districts. Partly 
because such statistics are available, controversies about the 
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equities of existing financing structures have increased, resulting 
in numerous proposed reforms in school finance. While expendi- 
tijres alone do not tell the whole story of available resources, such 

- ."Statistics do tell much about what is available to do the job. 

" ^ . There are some critical problems involved in the interpretation 
of indicators of available resources. For example, per-pupil ex- 
penditures do not necessarily" reflect true differences in effort. 
*Costs for providing equivalent kinds, quality, and quantity of 
educationsJ services differ in different parts of the country. 
Furthermore, costs are calculated in different ways by different 
institutions. The issue of what counts as a cost is particularly 
acute with respect to technologically based programs that reverse 
the normal labor-intensive characteristic of most educational 
efforts. There are as many disagreements about the ingredients of 
per-pupil expenditures as there are about the ingredients pf the 
Gross National Product. 

Furthermore, quality of resources, particularly human re- 
sources, is difficult to define. Not all teachers who hold the same 
degree and receive the same salary necessarily provide equivalent 
quality of instruction for learners. A poor textbook may cost as 
much as a good textbook. The climate for learning in a school with 
high per-pupil costs can be as intellectually or socially stifling as a 
schodl^ith a lower per-pupil cost. 

Despite these important problems, much of the basic data on 
inputs to education is available. Refinements are needed, but a 
good foundation exists in this area. 

Educational Indicators Today and Tomorrow 

This has been a very broad look at where we are today with respect 
to usable educational indicators. My admittedly subjective assess- 
ment of the adequacy of our present information base is that we 
are in relatively good shape with respect to data about access and 
resources, moderately well off with respect to achievement (partic- 
ularly in light of both National Assessment and the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement), and 
in very poor shape regarding aspirations and impact. My bias 
about where emphasis on development of indicators should lie is 
obvious from this assessment. 
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J Some time ago, Senator Walter Mondale introduced a bill in the 
Congress to establish a Council of Social Advisera that would be 
respoixsible for monitoring, on an ongoing basis, specific and 
actual conditions that affect the soci|J^opportunity of people in the 
United States. The bill also provided^for an annual report by the 
President on the social status of the nation in areas such as educa- 
tion (10) • I. ^ . 

Such a report woiild surely require the refinement of a system of 
educational indicators, focusing perhaps CTi the areas suggested 
previously. We would have, in effect, an annual report card of the 
condition of education. Some have argued that such a report 
should include an aggregate single index of education status. For 
example,'^Ralph Tyler \15) called^or a Gross Educational Product. 
Abbo^ rWiss (6) described an Academic Production Indox, 
w6ich\wouid summarize the total production of degrees of aUi 
levels* I'm not confident that we'll reach the goal of a single index 
for the condition of education, but we may be able to.prSfit from a 
few indices to t.eil the story of education. 

A coherent information system that allows us to monitor the 
condition of education over time should provide us with a means 
of detecting, at various levels, the impact of new programs and 
interventions in education. If we observe indicators of those 
things that really matter to us, we should begin to addre.<is the 
issue of whether programmatic efforts result in positive changes 
in the condition of education. This seems to be*the important link 
between educational indicators and educational policy. 

I am somewhat reluctant to suppose that any particular innova- 
tion will dramatically affect the condition of education. Educa- 
tion, I believe, is a relatively gentle enterprise whose sbe and 
complexity absorb the radical and revolutionary and, for better or 
worse, neutralizes most things. Change will be ^incremental; good 
indicators will pick up these increments* These indfcators wUl not 
tell us what to do, but will highlight changes, r 

David Cohen (3) raised some compelling questions about educa- 
tional accounting: Do we^uffer from a short suppl^ of information 
Oi- from a minimal demand for it? Cohen further ^wondered about 
consumer capacity to menp^je, control, or digest the products of 
social accounting. Many resources are committed to the technology 
of gatheriilg and processing infor.nation, he argues, but few to its 
social utilization. 
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1 have touched upon a number of questions that mi^t be ad- 
dressed in examining the potential for effective utilization of 
educational indicators. These include. 

How can we identify cause-effect, or at least correlational, 
. relationships among variables h/educatfon so that we can 
exatnii^e relationships among uraicators? 

How do we .arrive at a useful ^nd valid mix of kinds of educa 
UonaLizidicators? y 

What balanceof qualitative and quantitative indicators must 
be achieved? 

How can indicators be "popularized ' while retainmg an 
acceptable depth of analysis? 

Hov» can the "Big Brother" concern be lessened?. 

To address these questions requires both an atttmpt to defirfe 
more clearly a small set of indices about those things that matter 
most and to comn.it resources to serious stud> of the problems wf 
usage of indicator data. Perhaps the projected leveling of the 
growth of education affords an opportunity for reflection. With 
^^this reflection mav come a greater capacity to express and under 
stand the mtcntions\ processes, and outcomes of education 

Finally, Wlu* sh^il be responsiDie for develop mg this system of 
indicat;>r$** 
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Quality of Life as an 
Educational Outcome 



Stephen B- Withey * 
Professor, Department of Psychology and 
Program Director, Institute for Social Research 
The University of Michigan 

The question is: What quality of life accompanies educational 
accomplishments? In exploring an answer, I will discuss some 
problems and some findings and make some suggestions. First, I 
propose to look at some of the problems of assessing the conse- 
quences of educational achievement and indicate what some of the 
consequences are. 



Problems and Complexities 

in AssMsing Effects of Education 

In a book entitled A Degree and What Else? (2), my colleagues 
and I reviewed studies of the correlates and consequences of 
educational progress for the Carnegie Commipsion on Higher 
Education. Most of my work has focused on .that level of educa- 
tional attainment. We found that some of the correlates of a col- 
lege education among students and alumni exist because educa- 
tion is not randomly distributed and admission policies and appli- 
cants* interests and abilities insure certain specialized character- 
istics among enrollees and graduates. Throughout most of this 
century, about half of our high school graduates have gone on to 
college. This was an exclusive group at one time, but in recent 
years, as high school graduation has become commonplace, col- 
lege-goers have increasingly become a mixed bag of backgrounds, 
interests, and abilities, and colleges have changed to serve this 
growing sector of the population. 

There arc differences among institutions, so some character- 
istics wUl be influenced according to which college you attend 
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while other: characteristics seem to be broadly associated with any 
college education that includes the extended moratorium ^and pro- 
longed exposure to the peer society as weU as the academic activ- 
ity of any college experience. Also, the match or interaction 
between individuals and the college environments they choose is 
predictive of certain results. How far you go in your education 
makes enough difference on a few measure^ so that one can distin- 
guish significant changes ^ith each yejr or two of education. But 
there are differences in curriculum, and one can distinguish en- 
gineers from English majors on the basis of criteria other than 
their knowledge of structures and literature. If education is 
heavily job-oriented, the usual effects are reduced. Whatever the 
impact of education, its persistence is enhanced by the con- 
sistency of activity, conditions, and associates over the ensuing 
years. / 

There are a number of characteristics of college graduates that 
can only be accounted for on the basis of after-college events. 
Similarly, there are a number of , opportunities for, and accom- 
plishments of, graduates that are not simply products of gradua- 
tion. One consequence of a degree is that those who earn it have an 
entree into certain occupations^ that may provide certain incon.c 
opportunities. These have correlates and consequences of their 
own but they are not guaranteed by educational achievement. The 
confirmation or disconfirmation of expectations about post-grad- 
uation life and the resulting crystallization of. characteristics of 
the quality of life imagined and achieved by some are part of the 
prolojiged story of educational effects. 



Some Educational Effects ^ 

The research problem is to sort out those aspects of living that are 
closel> related to educational accomplishment. Entree into certain 
occupations is possible. Acquisition of certain skills and compe- 
tence in some areas of knowledge is assumed, and a continuing 
interest in information and learning is not unconmion. We do 
know that a desired life stj'le and attendant working conditions 
are part of the motivation for college attendance. Moreover, col- 
lege graduates tend to feel better about their work than others and 
they, more than others, particularly focus on the importance and 
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meaningfulness of what they do on their jobs. There are also 
prospects of higher income over a lifetime, and although a differ- 
ential still exists, it is often exaggerated and, on an average, it is 
dwindling. We know that values change during college, and al- 
though this change seems to be widespread and has been given 
various titles, the phenomenon seems best explained by the idea 
of a developed sensitivity to the issues of the period, whatever 
they were while one was in college, ^or some, they were the eco- 
noraic issues of depression, for others, they were the issues of 
war and peace and national systems' rivabries or the issues of civil 
, rights or resources and ecology, and so forth. One may not always 
end up more liberal or tolerant, though that is a tendency, but 
one's ideology and values are likely to be molded around the issues 
of that period of education. College graduates are more thougUlful 
and deliberate as consumers. They are more involved and informed 
as citizens and are more likely to participate and assume leader- 
ship in organizations and community life. 

Not completing college doubles one's chances of not being mar- 
ried, and a number of other socially unstereotypic things seem to 
characterize the dropout. Having or not having a college degree 
doe^ not seem to increase or decrease one's immunity to having 
problems with one's children, but a college degree does seem to 
make one more introspective about one's problems with children, 
with oneself, and with others; but along with this sense of doubt 
or criticism, college graduates report greater marital happiness 
and sensitivity to the rewards of relations with people. Reduction 
of obvious prejudice against blacks is principally associated with 
college training. 

Th ^e and other factors can be unearthed as consequences of 
coUeg- aining with some reservations about what constitutes a 
college and some accentuation of^effects for certain institutions 
more than others. But these are fini^ings from a rather large group 
of miscellaneous studies that weie not focused on organized 
approaches to quality of life. 



Quality of Life 

0 

When one discusses the quality of peoples' lives. One hears many 
adjectives, and various aspects of life are emphasized. It is clear 
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that one can characterize quality of life from many perspectives. 
The notion of quality implies some standard or model or at least a 
rank order on some significant dimension, or perhaps an optimum 
or weighted mix of characteristics allowing some substitutions to 
cater to individual differences. But the question is quickly raised: 
Whose standards should apply and who should be the judge? 

People make such judgments about the quality of their lives all 
the time, using one or several criteria simultaneously that they 
think are relevant under the circumstances. They have evaluative 
leelings about their )ives and they make decisions about moving, 
about jobs and careers, about divorce, degree of endeavor, pur- 
chases, voting, and many other subjects. The functioning stan- 
dards for evaluation are the ones which a person chooses to use, 
and a common currency for measuring experienced quality of life 
is the discrepancy between currently perceived conditions and the 
comparison standards which a person feels are relevant and justi- 
fied. An obvious implication of this approach is that quality of life 
can be changed by altering either the conditions or the standards 
by which they are judged. It is quite possible to characterize the 
objective conditions of quality of life by such considerations as 
working conditions, crowdedne^o of living, physical environment, 
economic assets, and so forth, but the weight given these factors 
in the mix of life is essentially a subjective judgment. 

My colleague, Frank Andrews, and I (1) studied quality of life 
from one perspective, and there are admittedly many others. We 
studied perceiied sense of u ell- being, which left to individuals the 
choice of relevant criteria and the option of using absolute, rela- 
tive, or specialized factors for their evahiative decisions. Let me 
explain our model, and t!..n I v/ill provide you with some high- 
lights of the results. 

We asked national sample? of American adults how they felt 
about their lives. Answers were obtained on a seven^point scale 
that ran from **I fee! delighted" through *'satisfied" and **dis- 
satisfied" to "I feel terrible.** The question was asked twice, and 
individual responses were averaged. Thus, although the scale has 
only seven points, it was possible for a respondent to pick position 
5 and then, when the question was repeated, position 6. Averaging 
would result in a score of 5.5. which v^ould fall between positions 5 
and 6 on the basic scale. Because each question was asked twice 
and averaged, we ended with seven scale positions and six posi 
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Table 1 



How do you feel about life as t whole? 

(7) (6) (5) (4) (3) ' (2) (1) 

Mostly Mostly 
De- Satis- Dissat. 

lighted Pleased fied Mixed * isfied Unhappy Terrible 

Bllay*72 7% 9% 24% 22% 23% 7% 5% 2% 1% • • ♦ ♦ 

Nov. '72 6% 7% 23% 18% 26% 8% 6% 2% 1% 1% 1% • • 

Apr. '73 7% 9% 24% 19% 22% 8% 6% 1% 1% 1% 1% • • 



, 'Less than 0,5% 



tions between scale anchor points. Distributions obtained on three 
studies are given in Table 1. ' Although satisfaction seems 
widespread, one shodd keep in mind that 1 -percent may represent 
about 1,400,000 people. 

In case this picture looks deceptively rosy, let me add that most 
people see flaws in the quality of their lives, and about two-thirds 
of the population want to change some aspects of their lives. Also, 
it is clear from some of our measures that feeling dissatisfies with 
part of one's human condition does not have much effect on over- 
ail evaluations. Ratio measures indicate that people eu-e somewhat 
accepting and tolerant of a few flaws and will still report that they 
are "mostly satisfied" with their lives. The mid- point of the scale 
is clearly not the median of the distribution, and we regeu*d even 
expressions of "delighted" as incluSing a fair number of discon- 
tents. Apparently it is true that, in our culture at least, evaluating 
"life as a whole" does result in some tolerance and minimizing of 
life's dissatisfactions along with some optimism that things will 
work out. 

We theorized that this overall evaluation of the quality of li^e 
was a summation of, and could be predicted hy , evaluations of less 
global aspects of life. Surely how one feels about life as a whole is a 
product of how one feels about one's family, job, home, neighbor- 
hood, conununity. and so forth. These separate areas might be 
termed domains of life. But when one judges the quality of, say, 
one's family life against some image or reference, the latter con- 
tains specific i;a/ues and criteria. Family life, for instance, might 
be judged by love, cooperation, fun, loyalty, respect, novelty, and 
sp^on. And these same values might be found in some other 
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domains too— fun with friends, respect on one's job, cooperation 
in one's neighborhood. 

Imagine a matrix in which -the rows are domains of life and the 
columns are the value criteria by which quality is judged. An indi- 
vidual evaluates the overall quality of a domain by summing 
across relevant values. Similarly, people judge Jthe overall satis- 
faction associated with a value by adding value-satisfactions 
across relevant domains. For instance, in evaluating^ one's neigh- 
borhood, judgments are made on criteria of attractiveness, safety, 
traffic levels, friendliness, convenience, and so on. Or evaluations 
of one's security might well involve judgments about safety in the 
neighborhood, on the job, and while traveling; economic stability; 
national security; and so on. One test of such a model is to compare 
the predictability of global, life-as-a-whole evaluations based on 
domain satisfactions with their predictability based on value 
satisfactions. It works about equally well either way. About 60 
percent of the variance in global evaluations of quality of life 
among the population is accounted for either by how people evalu- 
ate domains or how they evaluate the satisfaction of their value 
criteria. 



The Structure of Life Evaluations 

These analyses tell us something about how people judge the 
quality of their lives, but it would be revealing to know more 
about the structure of these judgments. Let us look closer. One 
can clearly divide life into a large number of domains defined by 
places, people, and activities. Maybe some of them cluster together 
so that feelings about one item in the cluster are close to pre- 
dictable from evaluations of other items. These clusters, which 
tend to share evaluative feelings, could then be regarded as signifi- 
cant domains of life and they would reflect how most people break 
up their world for judgmental purposes. Using Smallest Space 
Analysis and a /'luster analysis, such clusters can be identified. 
They hold for the population as a whole as well as for various sub- 
groups such as old and young, ricn and poor, and educated and 
uneducated, though there is some variation in the independence of 
clusters from each other among different social subgroups. 
In all, w6 tried about 123 items— some domain items and some 
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value items— on various national studies, but not all of them on. 
any one national sample (although we did try all items on about 
220Vibjects in one city). On all measures, there were some occu- 
pantssat every point on our seven-point scale. The results of one 
such an^y sis using 62 domains yielded the 11 significant clusters 
« using convex polygon criteria summarized in Figure 1 . This struc- 
tural analysis has been replicated. Question items that fall within 
the "Fa:jiily*' cluster are: How do you feel about your children, 
your wife or husband, your marriage, things you do with the 
family, your family responsibilit'es and, marginally, your rela- 
tives? Items called Local Services include medical, transporta- 
tion, home repairs, and commercial services in stores; and Eco- 
nomic Resources include job pay, family income, and standard of 
living. Actually, these clusters are better handled in three dimen- 
sions, but two do not work badly and are more easUy read. It is 
not easy to label dimensions on these maps, but one is clearly a 
dimension with private cIose*to*home domains at one end (bottom 



Figure 1 

Map of Significant Clusters of 62 Domain Items 
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of Figure 1) and shared public domains at the other (top of Figure 
1). Average satisfactions with domains fall in the same order with 
the highest or most satisfying national averages being reported 
for family and friends and the lowest or most dissatisfied national 
averages being, reported for governmental activi^es, general eco- 
nomic conditions, and the like. \ 

A simUarly plotted map of value criteria shows a different struc- 
ture, one in which there is a core set of values with a set of Saturn- 
like rings and then a more distant set of satellite clusters. Tliere 
seems to be less discrete structure for the value items, which sug- 
gests that it is indeed hard to be pleased with the amount of^fun in 
one's life without at the same time being fairly satisfied witH^^ne's 
security, the amount of respect one gets, and so fortn. \ 

We have already reported that evaluations of these areas of c^i- 
cem predict most of the predictable variance in global life evalua- 
tion, but can we do as well with a shortened list? We find that we'^ 
can. Using a Multiple Classification Analysis (though it works as 
well with a regular multiple-regression analysis) and selecting 
those items with the highest betas* we find that we can predict 
between 50 and 60 percent of the variance in global life evaluation 
with only 12 items and just under 50 percent with only 6 items. 
WUl any small set of items do as well? No. The items that work 
best as a set of predictors require some representation from each 
of th^ clusters that make up the structure of domains or of values 
as we have reported them. The domains that have the most influ- 
ential beta weights, for example, are those that fall in the lower 
half of the cluster map, but some improvement in prediction is 
adc'edby including items on government, consumer items, and so 
on. These analyses add strength to the argument that these 
clusters have some rea^ significance in peoples* appraisals of the 
quality o^ their lives. 

After rather extensive analysis, we came to the conclusion that 
a weighted additive combination of evaluative responses is ade 
quate to r^c^ure virtually all the predictive power preaent in these 
clusters. Wo \ad thought there might be substantial interactions 
in the data, but jo hi ^one oi any significance has been found. We 
may conclude, the. t that most, but not all. of what constitutei* 
quality of life is m*^dc up .1 what might be termed that part of life 
that is close to home, jivolv ing such areas of concern as cne> self- 
efficacy, family, mone> fun. housing, and neighborhood. 
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Prediction from Education and Other Demographic Variabies 

How well can one predict global quality of life from such variables 
as sex, income, education, socioeconomic status, age, and life- 
cycle? The answer is that only 5 percent of the variance in life- 
as-a-whole measures is predicted by all these considerations 
combined. In this poor showing, the best predictors are family- 
life cycle— partly because individuals whose family life has 
crumbled report a rather miserable quality of life— and the level of 
• family income. Education, as a variable, comes up with a beta of 
only .06. This does not mean that there are no sigiiificant differ- 
ences by social or demographic subgroups in domain and value 
satisfaction. Although we find significant diffc^nces in global 
quality of life across socioeconomic status, the differences are not 
large enough to account for much of the variance. Education by 
itself, instead of as a component of socioeconomic status, works 
even more poorly. We do find that the same predictive pattern 
from domains or values to global life evaluation essentially hcldd 
for some 20 or so social subgroups we have analyzed. So the struc- 
ture we have reported is not just the result of averaging across the 
total population. 

There is a slight tendency for those with a college education 
(but not as true for those with postgraduate degrees) to report 
better assessments than others do of their marriages, their 
spouses, their children, young people in general, their own health, 
and some of the aspects of their jobs if they are working. But as 
we have already noted from other data, although happiness with 
marriage increases with level of education, feelings of inadequacy 
as a marriage partner also increase with education, and similarly, 
feelings of criticism of oneself as a parent also increase. 

The only other concerns that show decreases in satisfaction 
along with rising levels of education are. time to do things you 
want to do, the informational mass media, and the condition of 
the natural environment. 

If one combines education and income in associated rising 
steps, excluding those individuals who have high incomes with 
low education and those who have college education but relatively 
low incomes, many of the differences just listed are accentuated, 
and satisfactions with economic conditions are added as aspects of 
life that are increasingly satisfying ?3 one move*? up the socio- 
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economic ladder in both education and income. For instance, 
associated with the progressive steps of joint educational-eco- 
nomic attainment, the group means on life-as-a-whole measures 
are (on our 7-to-l scale shown in Table I) 5.0 (low income, under 
$4,000; low education, less than high school), and by steadily 
rising steps go up to 5.7 (moderate income, over 812,500; high 
education, college). But higher education with low income drops 
the group's average back to 5.2. not much above the poc and un- 
educated. High income with low education produces only 5.4. still 
not up to the level of joint achievement in education and income. 



The Education VarJable 

Apparently educational attainment does not necessarily improve 
the quality of one's life as perceived and evaluated subjectively. 
Let me propose five factors that may contribute to such a finding: 

1. What education may accomplish is a raising or at least a chang- 
ing of standards and criteria for judgment., Higher aspirations 
and higher demands on life, if they accompany education, could 
lead to a constant discrepanc> between standards and perccp 
tions of life as standards and conditions both improve. 

2. Another thing that may accompany edjcational accomplish 
ment is greater honesty in appraisals with a recognition of 
problems and failures along Aith the greater sensitivity to 
potentials and opportunities. Clearly, in some areas of life, it 
seems that education leads to an increase in mixed appraisals 
and more consideration and tolerance for such a mixed picture 

3. Education does not always leaa to accompanying improve- 
ments in other components of social status. When the char- 
acteristics that are usually a.-.sociated with status, such as 
better occupations with higher income following educational 
achievement, are all achieved, social benefits are more probable 
than when the expected pattern of growth of social status is 
disrupted. It may be that any muddying of the patterns of 
social achievement is discouraging and disturbing and accounts 
for some of the failures of educational achievement taken alone 
to indicate the hoped-for improvements in quality of life. 
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4. One of the problems in assessing the consequences of education 
is that education seldom seems to operate the way a good con- 
tinuum should. The characteristics of those who^o-not achieve 
the programmed levels such as a high schoohdiploma or a bac- 
calaureate' degree (dropouts) do not always place them neatly 
between their neighboring groups on the educational progress 
ladder. And in some ways, those who stay on for postgraduate 
degrees end up no better off than those who stopped with a 
bachelor's degree. It may well be that education looked at as 
years of training has sharp differences of meaning at different 
points on the continuum, and these should be considered in in- 
sightful studies of the impact of education. 

5. As we reported early in this paper, higher education has become 
a rather heterogeneous mixture of educational offerings serving 
a broadening range of students with increasingly variant inter- 
ests, skills, and aspirations. It would be surprising if this 
increasing variety led to similar effects and it is indeed sur- 
prising that in some aspects it seems to do just that. Neverthe* 
less, it may be that one should be more discerning and sensitive 
in separating types of educational experience for evaluative 
studies of consequences and effects. 



Suggestions 

What, then, might be proposed for research on indicators to be 
tracked over time? 

1. We have developed about a dozen usable and tested indicators 
of feelings about domain and value clusters that seem to ade- 
quately cover perceptions of well-being, and these can be 
monitored. 

2. Instead of lumping levels cf educational attainment together, 
we might look at people who achieve higher levels of quality of 
life and look at indicators of their educational experience to find 
out what aspects of education have a payoff in quality of life. 

3. Instead of assessing f^nly cognitive and affective appraisals of 
life conditions, we might also look at the standards and com- 
parison referents that people use for their judgments. 
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4. Another consideration is associated with the map of domain 
concerns. On that map, you will remember, most people's scttis- 
factions w^re reported in the lower third of the map— areas of 
life with which people had direct contact, experience, and inter- 
est. It may be that education enlarges the world of interest and 
experience and increases the salience of those areas of life that 
most people, of whatever ^ucation, tend to fi5d most dis- 
satisfying in present times. 

5. Since judgments of worth and quality applied to components of 
life experience are of uncertain significance, we might look at 
the implications of experiencing various levels of quality of life 
in the behaviors, activities, and endeavors of people. We know 
that various factors such as optimism, reference groups, and 
personal defenses creep into the evaluation process an^^l- 
though we may all aspire to higher levels of life satisfaction, we 
are not clear on the implications of occupying them. 

6. In addition to monitoring various measures and components of 
quality of life, we need to look at how the parts fit into a larger- 
picture. It may well be that the interrelationships of parts of 
life may undergo more significant flux and change than would 
be apparent from the figures on isolated areas of life tracked by 
themselves. 
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« 

I should like to begin with a striking statement made bj a distin 
guiahed social scientist who often studies education. The sta^ 
ment was paade in a smalt, infonnal seminar in which there may 
have been an implicit asaumption that any possibly embarrassing 
coram^^nts Hould not publicly be attributed to the participant who 
made them, so I won't identify the source. The statement ^was 
that it w^ surprising*' (note the word "surprising *) that in 
many parts of the countrj many of the best superintendents of 
schools had started their careers coaches of high school athletic 
teams* In usmg the word surprising" I don t think ray mend in 
vended, and I certainly don t mtend, to belittle coaches of athletic 
teams aa a group I don't want to be like the nineteenth century 
writer who described a cavalry officer'^he particularly disliked as 
being so stupid his colleagues noticed it. 

My purpose is.rather to talk.about the mcentives. information 
flows, and selection procedunis m public schools and in govern 
ment generally , I hope to be able to relate the commeet about the 
surprising" success and achievement of coaches *n managing 
teachers of subjects very different from their own to these incen 
tives, mformMtion flows, and selection procedures, which are, in 
turn, tied to some of the crucial problems of public education 
today They are tied to thn fact that seniority determines pay 
levels, ard even sometimt.s responsibility levels, in many public 
school syj^rcms in tht . ..untry , to the fact that there is so much red 

*Th«* authin thiiftkA the Nniitiaa* ixienov I ouiwiation and Htf^'^t^urcv* for the Fulure 
for "lupportmii hjf rt^wyarch on aitptcis of thi* topic 
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Upe in our school systems, to the fact that throughout the 
country, parents, teachers, students, and observers alike have the 
gut feeling that somehow we could be educating our children a 
great deal better. And this sense that we could be doing much 
better is not peculiar to this country or to the last few years; it 
seems to be a rather general reaction to the public schools that are 
almost everywhere the dominant element in the educational 
system. 



I 

To get the particular perspective on these p»oblems that I believe 
IS needed, we must, it seems to me. start first w^ith two concepts 
The first of these is peculiar to m> discipline of economics. It 
the concept of the public" or ' collective" good and the distinc 
tion between it and the familiar notion of the "private" or 
marketable" good. The 'goods.'* or valued things that we get 
from the government such as law and order, pollution control, and 
defense, are collective goods and inherently different from the 
private goods we bu> in the stores The single most important dif 
ference is that the public good is such that if it goes to anyone \7. 
some group, it goes to ev eryone m that group Thus, if the air over 
Nev, Vork Cit> is cleaned up. it is cleaned up for everyone in New 
York (or in anv event, for some large group of people such as 
everyone in the relevant airshed) Similarly, if the East and VVest 
Coasts are dt'fended against amphibious attack, the Midwest is 
mevitablv also dt-fended Again, if the police and courts arrest a 
burglar caught breakuig .nto mv house. m> neighbors are olso 
made more sec re by his incarceration 

1 f the group that benefits from a public good is verv large, busi 
ness operating in the marketplace will not be able to provide it 
Public goods usually havt to be provided bv governments - that 
13 to say. >ou have to ust^ compulSorv methods like taxation to get 
the needed revenue 1 wish we had time here to go into the dif- 
ferent tvpes of pubhc goods and their importance for public 
policy, for this i> one of the most important and interestmg topics 
in the field of economics today 

I.I the case of education, the situation is made a bit difficult or 
complicated because education is. in part, a public good and. m 
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part, a private good. One aspect of ed«^^m that's; definitely 
public is that which is designed to itmke the d'emocr^ic political 
system function better. It is quite clear that if my children are 
getting a lot of civics and the civics makea them better partici- 
pants in the democratic process, then there is ultimately a gain for 
people other than my children. That is to say, there is a benefit, 
like the benefit ftt)m pollution control, that inevitably reaches 
some large group— in this case, everyone in a particular polity or a 
political system. At the same^tirae, though, we know that by no 
means all of education is like this. Education, also passes on 
marketable skills— frequently skills whose benefits are captured 
entirely by the person who possesses them in the form of wages 
fi^m the employer who hires him. In this case, of course, educa- 
tion, even if provided by governments, is a private or marketable 
good. I hope it will soon be clear why I think this distinction 
between private and public goods illuminates the issues of educa- 
tional testing and assessment that this conference is about. 

But before we go on, we must talk about the second concept, or 
tool of thought, that's needed at the moment and that is the par- 
ticular definition of social indicators that is require, especially in 
this context. As you were told by Eleanor Sheldon earlier this 
morning, there is not yet consensus about what definition of social 
indicators is most useful. But a^^ least for the purposes of the 
present argument, it is clear that we must define a social indicator 
as some measure of social performance— that is, as a measure of 
outputs or variables of direct normative or welfare interest. Thus, 
a measure of how much children have learned is a social indicator. 
It tells us soriething about our society's future well-being. This 
definition of social indicators is the one I introduced when writing 
the opening chapter of Toward A Social Report.* (Since com- 
ments earlier th*^ morning have attributed this reFK)rt exclusively 
to me, I want to emphasize the invaluable help of my staff and 
consultants and the decisive administrative support for the 
project from Wilbur Cohen.) 

Now, where do we go with these two concepts, with the idea of 
public ^oods on the one hand and this particular definition of 
social indicators on the other? These two concepts will give us an 



*L* S Department uf Health, Education, and Welfare Toward a social report 
Wa'^hmgton. PC US Government Pnnung Office, 1%9 
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insight into the efficiency or effectiveness of schools and other 
agencies of government. If it's the case, as I believe it is, that we 
want more of the desired outputs of education, if possible with less 
resources, then we want efficiency. To analyze this, we must look 
mto the relationship between the inputs we would like to be able to 
use less of and the outputs or results we would like to increase or 
improve. 



II 



A specification of the maximum amount of the desired output that 
can be obtained from a specified amount of resources, given the 
current state of knowledge about how this production caii best 
take place, is called a "production function," or sometimes in con- 
texts in which public goods or social purposes are dominant, a 
**social production function." To analyze whether an activity is 
efficient {or t:s effective as it should be, given the resources avail- 
able to it) we must know what output it has and, in addition, ask 
what results it obtains in comparison with the best results that are 
possible with the current state of productive knowledge, for if the 
social production function itself is now known- if we don't know 
what would constitute top performance- we cannot properly 
assess whether or how far current performance falls short of what 
should be expected. 

My most basic argument in this talk will be that where public 
goods are concerned, it is unusually difficult either to measure 
outputs or to estimate production functions and therefore excep- 
tionally difficult to assess effectiveness and to operate efficiently 
This argument can best be understood if we think initially about 
unambiguous public goods like poUution abatement, national 
defense, or law and order. After we have done this, we can more 
readily adapt the argument to our special concern with education 

and testing. . 

One reason why it is typically harder to assess the efficiency 
with which public goods are or could be produced is that measur- 
ing the quantity or volume of what is being produced is usually far 
more difficult. This greater difficulty grows out of the defining 
characteristic of public goods mentioned eadier - the fact that the 
good, if it goes to anyone, goes to everyone in a group because of 
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its inherent indivisibility. This is evident in a particularly striking 
way when we compare a firm selling a tangible private good with a 
government department providing a collective good. The firm 
dealing in a private good can count the number of units o^ output 
it produces or sells, whether they be automobiles, television sets, 
oroloaves of bread; it.knows its quantity of output and would be 
able to get information about its "technical efficiency"* even 
before it had sold its output. By contrast, no government or other 
producer of a collective. good can count or directly measure the 
units of output it produces and thereby check its technical 
efficiency. To be sure, an army can count its tanks, a police 
department can count the mUes its patrol cars have been driven, 
and a public health service can measure the insecticide it has 
spread. But these are intermediate goods" or goods used to pro- 
duce other goods. Most of these and other inputs used in pro- 
ducing a collective good are private goods that can be counted, 
but the production function cannot be known unless the final out- 
puts as well as the inputs are known. What is needed is not simply 
t^he number of tanks but also the reduction in the probability of 
attack or defeat, not simply the miles patrolled but also the reduc- 
tion in crime; not simply the insecticide spread but also the num- 
ber of infections pi evented. The latter outputs cannot be directly 
counted or measured. 

To be sure, the instances just cited are special cases thpt aro 
obviously favorable to the argument being made, because tangible 
consumer goods are compared with public goods, all of which are 
really services. Ultimatelf^ all goods are valued for the services 
they provide— the automobile is wanted because it can provide 
transportation service, the television set because it provides enter 
tainment service, and so on. All servic**s are intangible and, thus, 
not generally capable of being measured in simple physical units 
This seems to suggest that it is equally difficult to determine the 
quantity of output of private and of public services. The truth is, 
however, that it is systematically more difficult to determine the 
output of public goods than of private goods, even when the latter 
are plainly and immediately serv ices (as opposed to goods that the 
consumer uses ultimately to obtain services). 

•An undertaking is UKhnicall> efficient if it cannot, wtth the best available 
technoIog> and the txisting resources, produce more of one gotxl without les.*? of 
another 
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This is because the producer of the private service can get soine 
insight into the quantity of output he is producing by analyzing 
his total revenue. This is. of course, the product of the quantity of 
service he sells times the price he receives per unit of service and 
can vary because of autonomous changes in demand curves as weli 
as changes in the quantity of services the producer provides But 
if the producer can either independently identify the changes in 
demand, or know that they are randomly determined, he can gain 
insight into changes in the quantity of output he is producing 
from the variations in his total revenue. The agency producing a 
public good has no such opportunity. 

The community may gain knowledge of the output of a collective . 
good by experiment. It may gather some evidence on the effective 
ness of a Maginot Line by relying on one. or insight into the effect 
on crime of doubling the police force by trying it. or information 
about the effectiveness of advertisements for safe driving by ex 
amining the accident rate after a publicity campaign Societies 
may also learn something from one another, if the breathalyzer 
cuts down accidents from drunken driv ing in Britain, it may do so 
elsewhere as well. 



Ill 

The special difficult> with public goods - and the second reason 
why it IS harder to determine the efficiency with which public 
goods are produced — is that any experiment affects everyone in 
the area or group that receives the public good Sirjce communities 
and often whole societies and Ion rare occasions) even the whole 
world must experinr.ent to get information about what l^appens 
when a new method of production or allocation of resources is 
tried, there cannot be as man> experiments with public as with 
private goods or as much useful experience gained in a given 
amount of time. There are, for example, fewer experiments on the 
effect of air pollution on health than on the effect of cigarette 
smoking on health. This is probably o.ie of the reasons why the 
effect of cigarette bmoking on certain health problems is v/ell 
known whereas the effect on health of tvpical levels of air pollution 
remains relatively uncertain. 
Consider also the desire to protect the countrv agaijjst attack Or 
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defeat by a foreign power. Note that this not only raises questions 
about what kind of weapons it is best to have, how large or small 
the defense budget should be, what generals and what Secretary 
of Defense ought to be in charge, but also whether maybe in some 
cases, you wouldn't do better to have a soft-spoken foreign policy 
that makes it clear that we will sometimes compromise differences 
with other countries rather than spend more on our military 
strength. 

How could we get empirical information on the important ques- 
tion of how we should make ourselves secure as a nation? How 
could we estimate the social production function for national 
security? Surely we are not going to experiment by first arming to 
the teeth to see what happens and then disarming altogether in 
order to get a little information about the effects of that type of 
policy. Obviously these could be very costly experiments. The 
point is that the impact of our foreign policy and our defense 
policy is a public good that reaches so many millions of people 
that changes in policy designed to tell us more about the cause- 
and-effect relationships involved in producing military power or 
international stability can be incredibly costly. Because the 
number of major nation.*? in the world is limited, we also learn only 
a limited amount from the experiences, or ''natural experiments,** 
that take place over time. This is an area of ideological debate, 
where even the smartest and best informed people don't often 
come to agreement even over long periods of time. 

Similarly, there is continuing disagreement about how much 
police protection there should be, what kind is best, and so on. 
Again, the explanation is that whole cities tend to benefit from 
police protection. 

. If, by ntrast, we are talking about a private good, like bread, 
and asking how we could learn how to produce more wheat for less 
money, it is clear that on some tiny plots of land costing very little 
indeed we can test out the yields of alternative varieties of wheat, 
the output gained from marginal amounts of fertilizer, and so on. 
Because solid empirical information can be got rather cheaply, 
there are normally no ideological debates about the production 
functions for private goods. Debates are settled empirically be- 
cause the empirical information needed to settle them can be ob^ 
tained and this information is normally attainable chiefly because 
the goods are private goods. 
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IV 

When we turn from those activities that produce goods that are 
unambiguously public to the case of education, the situation be- 
comes more complicated. If we didn't care about the effect of 
schooling on the functioning of our democratic political system 
but only about the extent to which schools prepare people for the 
job market, and if the schools were independent schools that 
financed themselves by competing for tuition-paying students, 
then the argument that has been made about public goods would 
have no application to education Of course, the statement I have 
just made does not exactly describe the world we live in. In our 
world, education is usually provided on a basis that what one kid 
gets a whole group of kids will be required to receive. The world* 
doesn't have to be that way, but that is the way our world is, and 
to that extent, the argument I have made in this^talk is applicable. 
In addition, most of us are anxious to preserve and improve the 
democratic process, and to the degree that we have this goal, it is 
not possible to make education a private good, however much we 
would change the educational system. Thus, the argument put 
forth in this talk clearly appljts to edufation, but not to all parts 
or aspects of the educational system. 

If the argument herq i^ true, it leads to some important implica- 
tions or predictions ^bout the characteristics of government 
agencies producing public goods and also to a great extent about 
the characteristics of educational institutions as well. The first 
implication or prediction is that it would be frightfully hard to get 
a high level of efficiency in government agencies producing only 
pure public goods and even rather hard to get maximum effective- 
ness in most school systems. This, in turn, would lead us to 
expect that citizens repeatedly will have the gut feeling that some- 
how, with the resources and technology that are available, it 
should be possible to do a lot better. Without being able to prove 
it, many citizens are likely to think theii governments and schools 
could ver^ likely do much better, and they are right 

•It IS not the absence of government that makes a good a private good: the 
government- could provide aid to students from lo*v income families, or to all 
students, but the pubhc good argument set out here would still not apply if the 
facts are as described m the sentence in the lext to which this footnote is 
appended. 
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Another implication is that agencies producing unambiguously 
public goods— and co some extent, educational systems as well- 
can have little incentive to be efficient. The intentions of the 
higher officials and of those who designed the institutional ar- 
rangenxents may have been to rewcuxi efficiency, but it is not pos- 
sible to provide an incentive to be efficient to an agency or agency 
head if there is no way of knowing whether the agency at issue has 
been efficient or not. The agency and agency head will normally 
have an incentive to seem to be efficient, but this is as likely to 
lead to expenditures on public relations as to more effective or 
economical policies. 

A further implication of the argument is that effectiveness will 
not usually be the dominant detemjinant of what personnel, pro- 
cedures, or policies are chosen in institutions producing public 
goods. If the true output of a public agency is not known, neither 
can the contribution to output of any particuleir employee, pro- 
cedure, or other input be known. If decisions are to be made about 
which employee should be promoted, they have to be made in 
large part, if not entirely, on some basis other than a record of 
efficiency. Because educational qualifications, expository skill, 
and a style that fits in with the cultural, political, and administra- 
tive ethos of the time often play a large role in personnel recruit- 
ment and promotion in public agencies, the **merit system" has 
not usually troubled most intellectuals. But to demand civil 
servants with greater educational qualiticatious is to demand 
more expensive inputs, and such qualifications may not lead 
toward a more efficient provision of collective goods. Similarly, 
decisions about other inputs or about alternative methods or tech- 
nologies for providing collective goods must be made on pome 
basis that, however likely it is to accord with currently fashion- 
able doctrine, bears no necessary relationship to the cost effective- 
ness of the different alternatives. 

In the case of the military, especially in peacetime, this comes 
out with particular clarity. Have you ever asked why military 
officers are supposed to have especially well-shined shoes? Ob- 
viously, you can fight just as well in unpolished shoes, and in the 
thick of battle, they may be allowed/The answer, if my conception 
is even half-right, must have something to do with shoeshining 
being a proxy measure of the devotion to duty and effectiveness of 
the officers and sometimes when no fighting is under way, pos- 
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sibly as good as other available proxies. This is, of course, 
somewhat of a frivolous example but one which may, nonetheless, 
indicate the eaeence of the problem that we are dealing with. 



V 

In government agencies producing public goods. ;ve find civil 
service systems, merit systems, an unusual degree of credential 
ism, lots of emphasis on following procedures in staying out of 
trouble with superiors, and so on. And the reason we find these 
things is not because people have perversely wanted to use the 
wrong measures to assess performance; it is simply that it is dif- 
ficult to get the right measures, I sometimes spe&k of the **4-S 
criteria'* — schooling, shoeshining. seniority, and sycophancy— for 
retention and promotion in agencies producing public goods. 

Now this, of course, overstates things, especially in education. 
In the case at least of private schools, there is some measure of 
effectiveness of a particular headmaster, for example, in whether 
or not he is able to make the school attract enough tuition to stay 
in business. So, of course, I am looking at a polar case for the sake 
of brevity and clarity, but the world is far more complicated than 
that. 

Let us also look at the contrast between the State Department 
and the civilians in the upper reaches of the Defense Department 
in the U.S. Government, particularly in the fifties and sixties. It 
is well known that, over most of our recent history (except pos- 
sibly during-and since the Vietnam war), the Stdte Department 
has been able to attract college graduates v/ith the highest grades 
and the best recommendations. And my observation is that most 
foreign service officers are, in fact, quite talented. But have you 
noticed the poor reputation of the State Department as a bureauc- 
racy, as an organization? I am not talking about Secretary Kissin- 
ger personally or about his predecessors; I'm talking about the 
State Department as a collectivity. We know that again and 
agam. Presidents have relied on a national security office in the 
White House rather than the St-te Department And it has been a 
common assumption in Washington at various times in the recent 
past that at interagency meetings and in other contexts, the 
civilians from the Defense Department seem to do ort the whole 
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rather better than the bureaucrats in the State Department. Of 
course, these perceptions may have been wrong, and by my own 
argument they must be viewed with caution. But let's ask how we 
get civUians for u^per-level civilian jobs in the Defense Depart- 
ment. Certainly people don't go into the Defense Department 
civilian sector at the GS-7 level or the GS-9 level for the prestige 
involved. There are problems of recruiting really able people at 
that level in the Defense Department. Most of the higher ranking 
civilians in the Defense Department £u^ businessmen who made 
money, politicians who picked winners, lawyers who won cases, 
professors who wrote famous books— people who have succeeded 
in some line of endeavor other than the Defense Department. 

Now, of course, it doesn't follow that success in one thing will 
necessarily assure proficiency at something else. But note that 
when pfeople come into a bureaucracy later in life, having been 
doing something else, they will be different in two ways from 
those who have been there all along, if it's an agency that produces 
public goods First, they are sure that things can be done differ- 
ently because outside they are done differently. They are likely to 
be less conservative in a bureaucratic sense. Second, they may 
have come from an area where keeping score on what is being ac- 
complished is a little easier than it is in the area of public goods 
To the extent there is any correlation between achievement in the 
area where someone is keeping score and efficiency in produci^ig 
the public good at issue, this is a significant matter. 

Thus, it is by no means obvious to me that policemen ought 
always to be recruited at age 20 or so and police chiefs chosen only 
from people who spent a whole life in a given police department. 
You get very particular kinds of conservatism and ideology from 
that. The military, fire departments, and foreign services are 
much like police departments in this respect, and in some schools, 
somewhat similar practices prevail. In other words, there is a need 
to get fresh thinking from the outside, especially from utside 
areas where someone is keeping score. 



VI 

Now we come back to our old friend, the successful coach who 
later becomes a successful supenntendent. Surely physical educa 
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tion is not the most central or typical subject iii a school cur 
riculum. But the coach guides a team that plays other teams. 
Whenever the teams compete, there is someone keeping score. 

To be sure, this point about coaches is not the general one that I 
am tr>'ing to emphasize, it is only an instructive special case. It 
should, however* encourage us to search for more general and ap 
posita methods of keeping score, which brings us back to our 
second tool of thought — the concept of the social indicator. 

Consider what happens in the absence of the testing and meas 
urement of the sort many of you do, and of the sort the organiza- 
tion that sponsors this meeting does- that is, measurement and 
testing designed to assess the performance of schools, methods, 
and teachers, not simpl> the performance of individual students. 
In other words, m the absence of the social indicators that testing 
prov '.s and in the absence also of competition from a really large 
private school system, there is no wa> to .know how well a school 
is doing. There will be the familiar difficulty that we won't know 
how to allocate resources cfficient!> and, thus, will pass up oppor 
tunities to get more for less. Moreover, th^re will be the further 
difficulty that there is likely to be what might best be called 
"organi/ationa! arthritis * - lots of seniority-determining' w ho gets 
paid how much, lots of credentials determining who gets pro 
moted and v;ho does not, lots o\ rtd tape, and lots of concern 
about the particular events that happen to be newsworthy rather 
than a^out some others that despite their importance are not. 
Organizations that produce, even in significant part, public goods 
have, because of the special difficulty of getting information, a 
special tendency to contract institutional arthritis. 

All that I have said about tests as social indicators must be 
understood in the context of "multiple cajjsation. As everyone 
now knows, th^re art many things besides the schools that affect 
how much is learned. Home i-nv ironment, community structure, 
genetic endowments* and television are obvious examples. It fol 
lowb that the degree of suet ess that will be obtained from using 
testing to impruve resource allocation and combat institutional 
arthritis will be very limited. There is, for example, no way >ou 
can adequately test to see what it is about an educational system 
that will make the people that Mjme out of it ha\e a successful 
democracy. You caii test for knowledge of what is gi\en in a civics 
book and that may or may not be correlated with a successful 
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democracy, but it is clearly not the same thing as a successful 
democracy. And if a, given country fails in •democracy, that 
doesn't necessarily mean that its educational ^ystem is the cause, 
we can't prove, for examplp, that because Hitler rose to power in 
Germany, German schools were uniquely bad, or even bad at all. 



VII . 

Thus, for fundamental conceptual reasons wfiere pubhlj goods are 
involved, we must be satisfied with th€ most sc<ittered' and 
miniscule successes at host. But this infrequent and tiny access, 
it seems to me, can be worth a very great deal. Test results as 
social indicators are rather like cortisone for the f)erson -ylth 
arthritis: They cannot possibly cure the disease and often even 
have adverse side effects. Yet they may. in a small way, make it 
possible to use our educational muscle a little more effectively and 
at the least encourage a bit of movement. 
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/ 

1 don't know that Fm going to agrev with what I m going to sav 
today I feel somewhat like Senator Eveaat Dirks^n must have 
felt one time when he got up to speak to a group He wa3 handed 
hi3 speech d> one of his assistants and he read the first page wah 
great enthusiasm and the second w tth equal enthusiasm, and went 
on to page 3 and 4 When he had read part of page 5» he stopped 
and said. "HelK I don t agree with this at all!" 

Having had s|)eeches written for me m the past'. I've felt like 
that a number of times Now .,hat I am out office and have to 
wnle my own. I am more concemeti with the validity of what I 
HQy particularh with such a distinguished audience as this one. 

In my diversified career. I have had two experiences that m- 
fluenced mv attitude alxjut transforming data mto efft-\tive use 
for policy decisions The first i>ccurrt?d m 1939 when I was a young 
research assistant responiiible fur suppl>mg technical mformation 
to people at the legislate e level of decision making I hfxl gone Uj 
a meeting of the so called Conference Committee between the 
House and ih»r St*naU^ Thv chairman of the Conference Committee 
at that time was Senator Turn Connallv of Texas, unt? of the flam 
boy ant old t> pe senators w ah a bnw Uv and a greatdeal of rhetoric 
who was very self assurtnJ ainjut his role a?. 4 senator The issue 
under djscu?*?Jion concerne<j an am^dment that 5>ena.*«r Hvrnes of 
South Carolina, later a presjdent,aJ assiatant and Secretary of 
Sute. had offered to change the welfare system. At a certam point 
m the discussion, I was asked estimate the cost of the B>rnes 
Amendment a > oung c iv J Si*rv ant tilled w ith the pnde of tech 
nic*.I compel* I answered thM( the amendment would cost 
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somewhere between 80 and 120 million dollars a year, a mynu- 
mental amount then Senator Qsftnallv looked at me and said 
"Don't you know?" 

I said, "Well. Senator, it depends on the assumptions that you 
make with regard to what the states will do " ' 

-Mr Cohen, vou know m the Senate give a lot of mojiey to 
the Executive liVanch for research and study and measurement of 
all these problems, and here it is four thirtv . quarter to five m the 
afternoon . we a^k vou a simple question ^ how much does it cost - 
and you start teilmg me it costs A. and it could cost B. and up to 
C When we ask you a question. v,e would like to ha\e a frank, 
simple, honest answer 

"Well. vSenator. I replied, i iru-d to give ii to >ou. and it 
you'll giNe me a chance in dis<.u^- ihf difU-rent assumptions, I'll 
tell vou 

••Well." he sard it s too late now Let s go home and you come 
back; Mr Cohen, m the morning with a definite answer, wUl you 
olease 

' Well. I went back to mv office and finished doing the routine 
things and went home and then found that something was wrong 
vMth the children Ten o clock m the, morning came without mv 
having done anv thing about the Senators order, and when we 
came back to lY . onfert net- ( i^mrvAiu^ Senator C^)nnally saia. 
Do vou have an an-^wer Mr Cohen' 

I said ^ es 

He ^aid V\ hai 

1 ^aid '\ hundr*'d milu'»n <l»'ilar^ 

He ^ajd That - f::.e that - thr Kind real .n^>rmati<>n we likr 
\ 

I k-arncd man\ thm>,- horr. '.hat expef.entt- one of which is lo 
conni-f^Mon^i commitf c*- -.x.fie ar.^v^crs to -simple ques- 
tion^ I he ahM.rpf...n <ap<uit. -f senator^ and oongn-ssmen is 
v.T> hmiu-d and if v. trv t-, th.-m uv, much siaiislical in 
formation 'u\ al on- um>- a ca'-t-. -.-riMus doubts on >our compt- 
tcnr*- a*- a re«-i-an h p»-r^'>r. 

M% Mtoad exf^-n.m.- wh^.h I think alv, had a tremendous 
effect up<,n me happened sorr.ewhat later :n th^ ffydc- Park 
Frankhn f) H<«.-eveit Librar- 1 ^a- doing re-,..'arth on some of 

theoriKin'- "f ''T"- "^'-'-^ ""'•^^^"'^ 
ir.K leader^ .r, (..rT.ula! inK P"i'<> - ^^.n^ the twenties that had an 
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impact on* developing the New Deal. I've always been deeply 
interested in the origins of policy and development. How did they 
occur and sustain themselves, who brought them up, and who 
were the godparents and the mothers and the fathers of those 
ideas? While at the library,.! came across the second draft of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's historic 1937 second inaugural address. I 
was absolutely fascinated by it because it had several people's 
handwriting on it including his own (he had very distinctive hand 
writing, and without being a handwriting expert, I could tell 
which "Anting was his). Somebody had presented him the draft, 
which said, *"I see twenty-five million people earning S^O a year," 
and he had crossed $600 out and put in a weekly au. t. He 
didn't like using annual earnings, I would assume, because he said 
that nobody kno^ how much' they make a year, they know how 
much they make a ae^ft. He didn't ask anybody whether the 
annual earnings should be divided by 42 or 50 or 52; he just 
divided the annual figure and came out with S20 a week. The draft 
stated that there were millions of people with such-and-such in- 
come, and without benefit of any research, he decided to add that 
this was six million, families. The draft kept referring to **millions 
of people" doing thts and "millions of people** doing that, and I 
think he was disturbed that some people didn*t really know what 
millions of people and millions of dollars really meant or what its 
significance was. It was then that he wrote near the bottom of the 
page, "I see one third of a nation ill housed, ill clad, ill-nourished.** 
I have often wondered what went through his mind as he wrote. 
He could have written, ' I see 34.7 percent of the nation living in 
sub standard housingi as defined bv the Commerce 'Department, 
and 2L5 percent witl*ut electncitji, accordmg to the standards of 
the electncai industry, and 32 3 percent without adequate 
clothing for at least one member of the family, and somewhere 
between 31 and 41 percent of the population malnourished. or 
undernouribhed. depending on the particular criteria of the 
National Nutrition Council that you use " 

I think Franklin D. Roosevelt created one of the most powerful 
and Significant social pohcxonilicators of his generation when he 
created that statement A.s a social polic>. it influenced my whole 
professional life. I have spent 40 years trying to deal with that 
single indicator, that single statistic, and do somethmg about it. 

I cannot throw much light on problem.> of educational indica- 
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tors because during my work as^Secretarv of HEW, I came to the 
conclusion that educational indicators are so much more difficult 
than health and welfare indicators that I tended to concentrate on 
the latter. So today I want to take a health indicator for you and 
show how it can be converted into social policy, I will attempt to 
illustrate how funaamental your work on social indicators is in 
helping to formulate new social goals and social change. 

e 

/ 

Infant Mortality as a Social Indicator 

Infant mortaliLv ls a social indicator whose significance in terms 
of social polic> is both widely recognized and widely disputed 
Like an economic indicator, it comes out every month- It is pro 
duced bv the National Center for Vital Statistics so that it is in the 
public domain and is available nationallv on a btate basis and 
periodically bv Census tracts. It is a v -ll-known indicator; it's 
available, and for manv people -at least nonmedical people— it 
represents a vurv significant indicator bearing on the quality of 
life. Most people assume that when infant mortalilv declines, that 
lb a social good and when it incrjjases. that's bad. So infant 
mortalitv rupresunl^ a well-known, significant social indicator and 
one that can have wide ramifications in the development of social 
policy. Second, it is an indicator that can be disaggregated in a 
number of different wav^. One can havt un infant mortality figure 
for the nation as a whole and u.^e iL as a time series; it can be 
dev eloped on a state basis, which we havt now. it can be developed 
on d countv basis, k has been used on a Census tract basis and it 
um be utih/ed in terms of a number of such significant factors as 
race, income, and the age of the motlu**- 

The third point is fchat infant mortality has an impact upon 
rdu -ation it ha> siKnifitant utilitv as a measurement of change as 
to what IS giJing on ni)tonl\ in th( health and medical care s>sterii 
but n a number of other areas That's what makes it debatable 
because there are a lot of people wh(j will sav infant mortality is, 
nrt an indicator of health per se. but an indicator of social env iron 
nien^ including ^'J^iyation uf the mother and health education in 
the community. \ 

A fourth aspect of this particular indicator is its relevance to 
other information J* or example il is possible to correlate data on 
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infant mortality with many other factors such as the extent of 
family planning, changes in fertility rate, spacing of children, or 
the number of children per mother. 1 like to think that the kinds of 
social indicators we will be developing in the education field may 
have that kind of usefulness. On the other hand, I recognize (and I 
think we all must) that because of the interrelationships that can 
be drawn between infant mortality and other factors, this indi- 
cator is subject to a great deal of controversy. If you use infant 
mortality as an indicator in a discussion with a women's group, it 
will be widely accepted as ver> important. If you mention it at a 
session of the American Medical Association, they will argue that 
it has no significant bearing on the medical delivery system. Per- 
haps that's the real test of a good social indicator— that different 
people can look at it and find different things in it that are mean- 
ingful to them in terms of social planning. 

Now the fifth aspect is of even greater importance to me as a 
person having occupied a decision- making role in the federal 
government; It is an indicator that can be used to set a goal. If the 
infant mortality rate is X, it is perfectly possible for a reasonable 
person to say, "Well, my social goal is a social indicator th^is 10 
percent less, or 20 percent less, or 5 percent less, or 1 percent less 
for each year, for the next five years. And that is going to be the 
social goal upoji which I am going to allocate scarce resources/* 
So I think a social indicator that can be used as a measure of cur 
rent development and current progress and can be used as a social 
goal does help a policy maker define what can be done and what 
should be done. Once we hav e taken a social in iicator of any kind 
and made a social goal out of it, then we enter a whole new area of 
social pelicy formulation because at that particular stage, we have 
to analyze the impediments to reaching that goal: What are the 
costs of reaching that goal in terms of personnel, in terms of train 
ing programs? What are the various factors that may have some 
beanng on it that you can't immediately foresee? What altema 
lives are there? What effect will this goal have on the' education 
system, the medical system, on parent education? A host of social 
polic> questions begin to ari^t, setting in motion a discussion of 
social policy, which could be embodied in a social report. 

I'm disappointed that nobody in the federal government or else 
where has attempted to make another try at the sccial report, that 
Dr. Olson and the res t of us had some role in developing in 1968- 
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69. I really think that SenaUir Mondale's idea of a social report is 
still a very good one. I wouldlike tu see somebody else try another 
social report to identify the kinds of social indicators that are 
needed to make that report meaningful It seems to me that in the 
whole area of education, we are just on the threshold of seeing the 
kinds of social indicators that are needed for social policy through- 
out the country 

When I completed my role in reviewing the draft of Toward a 
Social Report, which was eventually published a few days before I 
was involuntarily retired in January 1969» I attempted to list 
various social indicators, I thought were important. Subsequently, 
I did publish 25 of them in my introduction to Toward a Social 
Report published by the University of MicJ gan Press in 1970. I 
looked them over yesterday and I was rather shocked at the sim- 
phstic character of the 25 that I selected. I think if I were doing it 
today. I would try to select some additional ones. 



A Quantum Leap Ahead- 

In conclusion, I should like to say that although you have reached 
only the first step in the formulation of social indicators in the 
education field, I see that as a quantum leap. Some day -let's say 
25 years from now in the year 2000, which is not too far away- 
someone will look back and say, "Well, the mother of social 
statistics and social indicators really was a grandparent of the 
social report. " 
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This paper discusses outcome measures for evaluating educational 
policies and programs in developing nations. The types of out- 
come indicators that meet the evaluation requirements range from 
measures of fuch specific achievements as functional reading to 
measures of competence for highly technical and professional jobs 
and changes in performance on the job. Some measures are 
especially useful in assessing projects whose immediate purpose is 
a certain aspect of development— for example, installing and 
maintaining electric transmission lines. In thi^ case, the educa- 
tional outcomes being sought are those that would be assessed 
primarily by the efficiency with which the electricity along the 
lines installed and mairtained was generated throughout the area 
served. Other measures are especially germane to specific educa- 
tional projects— for example* projects to raise the levels of 
knowledge about personal hygiene. 

Types of Measures 

A large number of different outcome measures can be useful, 
depending on context. Classification may be helpful. Measures of 
outcomes capture aspects of 1) personal development, 2) the 
quality of life, and 3) economic and social (including political) 
development. Furthermore, some indicators ere functional for the 
immediate period of education or training, others **count" achieve 
ment on completion of schooling, and stil! others are yardsticks of 
the impact that education of today's parents will have on the 
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personal development of their children. In summar>\ the multiple 
educational outcomes can be displayed in a matrix that takes into 
account, on one hand» the different time periods (initial, second- 
ary, and int^rgenerational) and, nn the other, the general types of 
outcomes (persond, economic, and social and those indicative of 
education as a component of the quality of life) J 

Educational indicators are not always interchangeable virith 
criteria for evaluation, which often require much greater ? 
specificity. Moreover, evaluative criteria must be sufficiently 
complete to encompass the objectives or goals that have been set, 
and the degree of accuracy has to be mnch greater than that for 
general indicators of social trends. 

The decision to emphasize evaluative criteria grows out of the 
accelerating interest of educators and planning officials through 
out the world in such questions as. Why do we want education? 
What is its purpose? At a meeting last year. Tanzanian officials 
noted. **It is now time that we look at the justification for a poor 
society like our own spendmg almost 20 percent of its government 
revenue on providing education for its children and young people, 
and. . . consider what that education should be doing." (12). 

The pressure is on to evaluate educational projects and pro> 
grams to determine if the intended results are being achieved As 
a consequence, far more attention is being paid to educational 
outcomes— those intended and those achieved. 

It is a long and dusty road from where it is determined that the 
mtended purposes of education should be clarified to the point 
where educational outcomes are actually specified, and it is still 
further to the collection of the data required to assess whether, as 
one Tanzanian official put it. ' what is intended to be achieved is 
being achieved." 

The ruts in that road are deep. For one thing, the problem of 
concepts of measurements hus to be resolved. It was not so 'ong 
ago that the major emphasis in man> countries was put on invtst 
ment returns ' .i^ education, with the expectation that more 
education wouiu produce a higher gross national product (gnp). 
higher earnmgs. and more emplo>ment in advanced occupations 
at secondary or tertiary levels. Among the criteria for measure 
ment were the gnp, the amount and percentage increase in the gkp, 
the level of. and changes in. earnings, the relative distribution of 
employment by levels of occupations, and so forth (5. 16, 17). 
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The lesson of that too-simplistic concept was hard for educa- 
tional planners to learn. But it was learned. Experience in one 
nation after another emphasized that returns from education in 
the form of higher income and expanded gnp depend upon a 
combination of circumstances that are not unimportant such as 
capital expansion and an industrial development that creates jobs 
that can use the higher skills and knowledge required. Without a 
strong demand for workers, a highly educated labor force appears 
to create' more public dependency rather than more.output An 
additional complication occurs when large numbers in ^he 
population disdain manual labor and tend to leave the niral com- 
munities of their birth in a vain effort to find work in congested 
cities. 

In naany developing nations, rates of social return on higher 
education have been below the going rates of return on physical 
capital investment. A 1970 study, for example, showed rates of 
return on university education below 10 percent of investment in 
education in Colombia, Chile, South Korea, Israel, Ethiopia, and 
Kejoya (19). 

Furthermore, experience pointed to higher returns on primary 
education than higher education, a result contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the initial policy. A study in Kenya showed social returns 
on a primary education investment of 14 percent, five percentage 
points above that of university education (21). The findings on 
relative returns computed for other nations, including Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela. Colombia. South Korea^ Israel, India, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, and Uganda, were similar. 

A New Emphasis on Testing 

Later, beginning perhaps with evaluations of school programs in 
1966 and 1967. there was a turn in the road— almost a right-angle 
turn — when emphasis shifted from investment returns to outcome 
of education measured in terms of specified achievements at 
specified primary and secondary grade levels (1.8). Development 
ana application of testing instruments were encouraged in one 
country after another. It would be an exaggeration to imply that 
even the majority of nations b> now have developed national 
standard testing instruments, but it is not an exaggeration to 
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note that testing is receiving far more attention than ever before 
About 12-14 months ago. for example, one nation initiated a pro- 
gram of standardized achievement testing and planned to test all 
children at each school grade within a period of two or three 
months. Only after the hard facts about the time required to de- 
velop standardized testing instruments and the costs of applica- 
tion were made clear was the plan altered. 

At some point along the way, the road becomes muddy. 
Schools— or differences among schools- seemed to account for 
little of the variation in tested achievement levels. This was the 
finding of the famous Coleman study (2). A study by the Interna- 
tional Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(iea). headquartered in Sweden, showed similar results, but there 
are some differences. The latter findings seem to say that for some 
subject areas and in some instances, school resources do make a 
difference (3. 18. 20. 22). ^ 

As a consequence of these and other studies that have been 
made, we have learned to define educational outcome goals for 
planning purposes with far greater specificity and in terms that 
can be met. Educational outcomes, to be useful assessment meas- 
ures of relative progress, must be defined in the more practical 
terms of whether or not they can be accomplished within the social 
and environmental climate in which educational services are pro- 
vided. Coleman and others have found that the chief determinants 
of educational achievements of children are the educational level 
and socioeconomic status of their families. Following the evalua- 
tion already carried out. there can be no easy acceptance of the 
relation of school inputs to achievement scores as measures of 

output. , . 

Still other studies start with disadvantaged children (children 
defined as disadvantaged by the characteristics of their families) 
and seek to detemiine wheth^ differences in inputs can improve 
sch(Ml achievements The answer, tentatively given, appears to he 
'yes." Combinations of school inputs -textbooks in the case of 
Schiefelbein's Chilean study* and teacher behavior in the case of 
Blaschke s Michigan study i7i-can make a difference. 
■ The lEA findings appear to show that there are differerces m the 
extent to which achievements in different subjects are influenced 

•Comments hv Km^'s'o vhuM. ,^oin (lunn« a private conversation in 1974 
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by family background. As one might expect, family i^as less to do 
with achievements in science and mathematics than viith achieve 
ments in vocabulary skills or literature. Such findings^ challenge 
the use of achievement scores in one c^bject as surrof^ates for 
scores in others. 

Furtnerdown the road, greater importance was attached to the 
notion that the way children leel about themselves and how they 
feel about society have much to do with whether they find it im- 
portant to learn or even to take tests. Self-esteem and external- 
internal control, among other attitudes and attributes, have been 
identified as important constructs in determining a person's 
competence and educational performance. 

The significance of the self concept and locus-of control con- 
structs is perhaps best analyzed from the perspective of the 
present cultural milieu df a society and its emerging patterns. 
There arc many unanswered questions about the meaning of 
personality variables in different societies. What is the relation- 
ship, for example, between self concept and locus of control in a 
traditional, or structured, society, and between them and motiva 
tiun to learn? One hypothesis is that in a highly traditional society, 
the members of lower classes may have high self esteem (derived 
from the security of a class structure that has clearly defined r Vs 
and expectations of individuals) combined with an external locus 
of- control orientation that breeds fatalism. The configuration 
perhaps might be reversed for the upper class members of the 
society who have great mobility bui higher self-expectations. 

If self-esteem or similar attributes have an important bearing 
un an mdiv idual s motivation for learning, one must have informa 
tion about the time required to change a person's perspective of 
self through alternative educational methods. To encourage 
learning, self-esteem may have to be developed, and the time 
necessary for that development would determine the minimum 
critical time phasing for anticipated implementation of educa 
tional plans. It certainly would have an important bearing on the 
time allowed for the results to flow through from individual view 
of self to motivation to learning as well as on the time that one 
must allow before plan results can be evaluated. 

There is a fork in that dusty road. To the left lie modernization 
objectives and preparation for urban life and to the right lies im 
provement of life in rural communities as a goal of edur'tional 
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systems. Long periods of colonization in mary parts of the world, 
particularly in Africa, tended to fragment and denigrate existing 
cultural values and life patterns. People in the urban areas may 
have adopted European values in their educational aspirations, 
although some would allege such values are not always rewardmg 
or useful to them as individuals. The emphasis on modernization 
that leads the Technical Institute at Kuala Lumpur to formulate 
modernity as its main educational objective is straightforward- it 
is industrialization, economic growth, and upgrading the educa- 
tion o( ruraiyouth for living in urban communities. 

An extensive interview study, based on questionnaires and in- 
volving some 760 South Korean professors and more than 750 
journalists, sought to relate modernization with such indicators as 
ability to accept changes, national consciousness, an .uierprising 
spirit, an innovating spirit, rational judgment, and a sense of 
participation. Sung Chick Hong, a sociologist at the University of 
South Korea who carried out the study and developed adjusted 
measures of modernity, found that professors and journalists were 
predominantly "change-oriented," with tolerant, nontraditional 
attitudes on social change and occupational preferences (10) 

Several mstruments have been developed to measure modernity 
Inkeles (1 1) and his colleague.s defined modernity by a complex of 
traits stressing the dependence of a nation's development on the 
transformation of the mdividual. .Manaster d.id Havinghurst (15) 
developetl scale measures of the pr . ensity to take risks as 
opposed to the propensity to seek security. One of their questions 
asks- Which do you prefer- a job where you are almost certain of 
vour ability to perform well or a job where you are usually pressed 
io the limit of your abilities'.' .McClelland (13. 14) and others de- 
veloped the hypothfSi that need achievement is an important ele- 
ment in thy economic activity of individuals, communities, and 
nations. 

The relalioh between self concept and economic development is 
critical. If the weakening of societal structure and tradition 
reduces self-esteem, perhaps a precondition for learning is to 
maintain or prop up structure in some form that is conducive to 
learning but not a barrier to enlarging economic activity It may 
be assumed that one advantage of rural nonformal education is 
just this: The program is designed to facilitate learning while 
maintaining the orthodoxy of the former structure in thing<^ other 
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than education. But the objective and design of nonformal educa- 
tion are most important if the linking role is to be performed. 

In some developing countries, a concern consisti>nt with the 
self-esteem hypothesis is that the changes wrought by moderniza- 
tion and urbanization have been accompanied by alienation and 
psychological malaise. iLii^ifficult to establish a clear cause-and> 
effectjelationship, but it is repeatedly said that rapid changes in 
life styles have psychological consequences. 

Political and Social Consequences 

Education's outcomes in terms of political and social conse- 
quences do not go unobserved. For example, the educational ob 
jectives recommended by the Education Sector Review Commis^ 
sion of Ethiopia were mainly concerned with social and political 
factors {6, 9)- A major recommendation that was made by the 
Commission on Primary Education for the Conference on Educa 
tion and Scientific and Technical Training in Nairobi was that 
**the African government should insure that the primary educa 
tion system . . . contribute to the strengthening of national unity 

. . bring about the social and cultural integration of children in 
the community and act as factors of change and of economic and 
social development.*' (4). 

McClelland also has shown that t-aming can produce the typa 
of modernity that is required. In a controlled experiment, he 
demonstrated that need achievement scores can be increased 
Participants trained for modernity were found to be more active, 
they actually started new ventures, mobilized increased amounts 
of labor and capital, and tended to be responsible for a relatively 
larger percentage of growth in a firm's gross income than contiol 
group members. 

Educational objectives Imked to change and modernity have 
been widely accepted in many countries. As one observer indi- 
cated, the faith that is placed in education a.** an agent of change is 
of such far reaching importance, in fact, that much greater atten 
tion has centered on developing and adapting education to meet 
the needs of rapid development than on meeting needs of rural 
living. Education is the key that unlocks the door to modemiza- 
tion, ana modernization and rurality have been mostly opposite 
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• Amount^of exports from the communita-?» and relatiun ufexpK:»rts 
to imports 

* Number of teaching unit3 available m the community 

• Number of [>ersons enrolled m educauonal offerings and the per 
cent of relevant age groups represented 

♦ Number and percent of children and of adults whcr achieve basiC 
literacy and knowledge of arithmetic 

^ Number and percent of adults who regard blue collar joba and 
^'hite collar jobs as equal in esteem 

♦ Number and percentof adults who appK newl> learned mforma 
tion about nutrition to family feeding 

♦ Number and percent of adults who nittxnta*^ iheu* dwelling umts 
with the materials available m the community 

• Number affd percent of adults *ho work on coromurat> propert> 
unprovem<5mt^pVo;ects. >p5rcent of tm^e spent 

There are aj*o proC^ variables that spell rut wa>s to enlarge 
agricultural output. impfo\e facJities for edt cation or health, or 
provide access to markets for handicraft* and agncultural 
products Among such process variables are. 

• Number and percent of farm units usmg new tools 

♦ Number and pert<;nt u»*ng fertilizer ai prrxluclion of fcxKlstuffs 

* Kilometers of rt>ad5» und^r constru^ion as a percent of aij road 

• Number of «*pnngH for drmkmK water th^Jt are fenced off from 
aniir^abs 

It ts possible Ui vievr rural tKotitfmic H^xiai, and personal devel 
opment a** end purpt^se*? of education V* nether nations that are 
poor in re'sourt^'S and that iac>t physical capital can significantJ> 
improve the well bemg of their populations by higher farm and 
crafu output rf*m4**nH t*.* be explored There are few who would 
du^pute, hvwe^er that more farm output per capita has to be ac 
companjed iti fr*af*v natiunis bv altered perspectives about the sut 
of families and about c hud bear mg lest baSiC MaJthusian pnn 
ciples operate t*> «.»pe uot an> gam^ Therefore, some components 
of mdividua. Je\iiopment are *m|>ortant Uj the achievement of the 
c-twHomic development goals The quentiun of how far to proceed 
along the path to perscinai growth i** a 4iffjtult one that different 
Hocieties undouht'Nrjii, are ans^^-^nng m a num^^f-r of different 
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ways Among the choices are these 

• To restnct educational offenngs to those that enhance rural 
development such as education for famil> planning, greater use 
of new agricultural tools, fertilizers, and so on 

• To mclude in education not only the resuicted offerings but 
those of a cultural type that will emphasize literacy and histor>- 
and those that provide traditional education of ^ ^ - "R children 

• To broaden educational offenngs for greater equit>. for examplg^ 
to faciliUte occupational mobilitv along with expansion of coto 
munity services and opportunities for a broader spectrum of 
occupations in rural areas 

Tanzania, in its formulation of pjral education for children, 
chose the second of these option^s li undertcvok to assess, for 
example, the extent to which each child by standard seven' 

• Achieves mastery of defmed subjects - kisv^ahih mathematics, 
social studies, and domestic science (or agncuiture or crafts) 

• Values K^ually all subjects of th<r curriculum 

• Regards prima rv- education as terminal 

In tthiopia. the choitf* has l>een differ*: r.i The confilraints of a 
seventn grade education have not been accepted Rather the 
emphasis was put upon evening out the discrepancies between 
nch and poor and betv^een educaU^i and uneducated^The basic 
education program in fundamenul Lvracv was desjj^ed among 
other things to lav ihv foundation*^ f^>r ih*- acqui^mion of future 
skills 

In man> (if\(>U>pin^ (ountru/s nonformal educatU)n i^ the 
prf>cess currently m ^oguf- to achieve the kind of leammg that ih 
being scjught Much <A the ma.ninerv current Iv being developtfd 
for evaluation is designwj Uj assc-^s achievement m sub;ect matter 
area^* rid to improve the pnmar> and s«ondary school leaving 
examinations thai •anflidate** ma> c hannele<i \p.U) the next 
. sequence of fooTiai education Iri(he< aribbean m the f^hihppines 
and fn Pakistan and v^rr.aJirf lo ment^.n jjhi a few, places man\ 
reviurres are ^.^nn^ inu> ;e*«t.ng instrument^ for sc h')ol ieavmg 
examinations 

But m manv -Advs r^'s* for ni*-ijsorjnK o jt<omes of educa 

tion are nK^Jf*d mon* i' - >nforrnd. Kiutalion 1* i^ jn thaf ront^-xt 
that pass-nK ^^'^^^ * Krad*- anoth*^r s^r^-iv ir.not be a 
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criterion for learning. The many educational indicators of an input 
or even a process type do not provide the required measure of 
output. Some of these familiar indicato<s are: 

• Number and percent enrolled in school, by age and status of 
children 

' • Number and percent of school graduations 

• Number and percent of school dropouts 

• Expenditures per child at each schooling level 

• Size of class or teaching unit 

• Percent of teachers who are ^'trained" 

If flexibility of movement is to be maintained between types of 
education— nonformal to formal and vice versa— a wa> has to be , 
found forjudging cc/mj>etency not b> time spent in school or eyen 
grades completed, but by learning acquired — the knowledge. 
skill^T, and attitudes demandc44pr ad\ ancement in the sequence of 
study. Also, perhaps lo a greater extent than now, criteria of rele 
vance will become necessary. Whatever the tests of criteria of 
asses3ment, the> should be deri\ed from the actual requirements 
of that sequence. And. if professional or technical competency is 
the goal, the specific content of that comp'^tency h^ to be defined 
so that those who seek enter from a nontraditional track can do 
so. To illustrate, those who perform effectively as saniUrians or 
midwives m rural areas should be given the opportunity, if they 
wish, to advance to medical training Those who learn well and 
apply skills of husbandry and nutrition should, if they so decide, 
be helped to continue their education and training 

Whether or not conripetenc> is redefined, it ia critical tx> flexible 
movement between nunformal and formal education to find ways 
to determine knowledge, skills, and attitudes acquired and U> 
arrange that the sequence of formal learning can be, adopted to 
entrance and exit from nonformal education Perhaps, in this 
effort, more research is required on the validity of existing testing 
mstrumentfi as pn*d!Ctors of success in formal schooling and on 
the job or m performing the work 

On the long and dusty road toward development oi measures of 
et^ucational outcomes, some attention has been ^iven to under 
sUnding Che fundamenul requirements of i$uch occupational 
skills as those of an electrician, a carpenter, or a welde^ Require 
ments are not «>niy hein^? defmed. they are bei;ag specified in terms 
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of different technologies, that of an advanced nation and those of 
nations at various stages of development in which the occupa- 
tional skills are being applied. The effort by the un's International 
Labour Office (ilo) along these lines has mtt been linked to the 
nonformal educational policies foster( d by unesco and others. But 
in rural communities, tie luea is applicable to development of 
measures of knowledge and skills, including weaving, pottery, 
husbandry, bakirtg, road construction, and house construction. 

The number and proportion of dropouts from formal schooling— 
indicators often u-jed to judge educaticn— have little meaning in 
the context of a flexiuk b>stem in which individuals move betw een 
programs. It is the application of the knowledge and skills ac- 
quired while learning that is important to assess. Dropping out of 
formal scl^ool is sometimes termed wastage.** In the contt-xt of 
nonfonnal education, it md> mean the achievement of greater 
efficiency. 

Greater attention is being given by the developing nations to 
ev aluativ e criteria hy u hic* education can be assessed. Out of this 
new effort comes new attention to outcomes from education. And, 
in turn, assessment instruments and i.ew indicators are being 
formulated in support of evaluative efforts and program decisions 
to achieve greater rural development and equity among gi oups m 
a nation 
<« 
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Tm astonished at what goes under the umbrella of social indi- 
cators and what goes under the umbrella of educational indicators. 
(I'm not commenting on things that Dr. Withfy has just brought 
out because I do think that they are quite relevant.) 

I have a feeling that those indicators we will be developing for 
an understanding of our educational system— and I do urge you to 
view it as a system as opposed to a set of disparate activities— 
those indicators we will be capable of developing for describing 
and analyzing our own educational system in this country, and 
how it relates to other systems in this country, will be quite dif- 
ferent from those measures we'll be using on a cross-national 
basis. And I would suspect we should not Immediately try tx) 
design measures that will both describe what we are doing and 
have applicability elsewhere. 

So I urge, first of all. that those of you who are concerned with 
examining the educational system in this country do not for the 
moiYient worry about designing measures that wUl be cross 
nationally applicable. I think that one of the first attempts to ex 
amme the educational system was very admirably made on this 
platform this morning by my colleague. Mr. Cooler. I thuik that 
he has piovided us \^Ith some kind of an approach to looking at 
the educational system. I do not believe that it is a perfect 
approach and 1 'm sure he doesn't either. It has been placed b<:'fore 
you as a reference pomt. Why don't you try organ.'.'ing some of 
the currently available data? Heaven knows, there is a great deal 
of that! There are time series data. (And please bear ui mind that 
we are Ulking about change.) I think thai if once you started 
organizing data either along the line of Mr Cooler's proposals or 
any other that you have and viewing education as a system within 
itself and then examine the relationships within that system and 
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then the relationbhipb of thai system to other s> stems, >ou\vould 
come up with a wide range of modifications, refinements, and neu 
starts on conceptualizing what it is you're after. 

I think one of the first things we want to do is see what data we 
have that describes what we are. I think we have a start here *n 
our Condition of Education— Vm sure it can be revised and im- 
proved. I think we s.iould try to find out what we have, before we 
begin designating what more \se want to know. Let's see where we 
are in describmg a system that ue can at least grossly define and 
look at some of those data before we stait rushing into either 
cross-national wo;k or a lot of neu data collection enterprises. I 
think that it's very important that v»e become fully acquainted 
with some of the ongoing studies thai both the government and 
some of our private and university agencies are engaged in I 
think the National Center for TducaUon Statistics may ver> well 
prove to be an important locale for our \sork in educational indi 
cators. The Center has access to u wide range of government 
materials and a talented staff \sho can begin organizing thosp 
materials around anv framevsork that initiall> sounds plausible I 
think the> art the important custodians and <I hope) considerate 
thinkers about a verv important longitudinal study which has 
been in the field for almost five >ears novi I think there are v jry 
interesting data that uiU t^mtrKt from that arena. Also, as I said 
earlHT this morning, we shuuki he criticizing or getting ready to 
criticize not only the .National ('enter \sork but also the educa 
tional assessment work 

I thmk that there is a confusion about Ua differences between 
social mdicators and how anv evaluates stKial intervention pro 
giams And I would hate to see ihio group go away without 
getting that cleared up Social mduators. a.-^ time-series measure 
ments that can he disaggregated as far as o'lr samples vsill allow 
us to disaggregate them, are not capable of evaluating social pro 
gram mterventions 'I'he logit of the t\so rt|)proache,s is different 
We are not operating in a ilosid svstem, as the econom> pre 
sumabl> was If vou institute a f)rograrn of vocational guidance, 
for example, no amount of time rie^ data is going to tell you 
whether or not .hat program was suci^essful or vshat vsas sue 
c\ssful about It or what made it suttiid or what made it fa I If we 
coukd go awav dearmg up onlv one confusion, it «* uiti oe a verv 
worthwhile dav namely, iime-series statistical data are ^ jpable 
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of describing and analyzing some systems. They are not capable 
of evaluating the output of program interventions. 

For those of you who are going to work in the arena of educa- 
tional indicators. I urge you not to worry, not to debate, and not 
to argue about what is and is not appropriate, I think the most 
important thing is for people to get to work, to get their nails dirty 
with the data, become the Dickens type of data grubbers that 
Selma has referred to. No amount of abstract discussion as to 
what is appropriate and what is not appropriate and for what 
purposes is going to move the enterprise any further than it is 
right here today. ^ 
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Dennis D. Cooler 

I became interested in social indicators for two reasons: First. I 
was interested in educational evaluation— that is, how one deter- 
mines the worth or value of an educational p*ogran; second. I was 
interested in something called policy analysis— that is. how we as 
a public decide what we will feature and where we will put our re- 
sources. These two concerns seem to come together in what are 
called social or educational indicators. Td like to suggest several 
areas that I think need some more thinking. (It may be a little 
grandiose to call it research.) 

The first addresses the question. Why have indicators anyway? 
I think Eleanor's suggestion that we not spend a lot of time navel 
gazing but try instead to do something about indicators is right 
on, 

I think it would be helpful to examine the possible consequences 
of seeing indicators both as descriptions of trends and of status at 
different points in time and as particular and unique input to 
policy making and decision making. 1 think thdt there are differ 
ent ramifications that accompan> these two broad views of educa 
tional indicators. We ought to spend time tr> ing to spell out the 
possible consequences of holding each of those points of view 

We should try to get a little better handle on why it is we're 
trying to come up with these indicators anyway Ideally. I would 
like to see us be able to determine the relationship of processes and 
outcomes of education, so that we might have a somewhat betU*r 
predictive model of what happens when we try to do certayi 
things. Another idpal would be to establish clearly and definij^t^ly 
the relationships between education and other social variables, 
such as crime, poverty, and so forth. 

But those are ideal, and J don't t^ink we'll make a lot of progress 
at that global level Iri.^lead. I suggest that we think about trying 
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to refine existing data or develop new kinds of indicators, possibly 
in one of the areas I've mentioned, such as the impact of educa^ 
tion. It's easy to talk about what ought to constitute a good infor- 
mation system with respect to any of these categories; it s quite 
another thing to actually pull data together or to conceptualize 
what additional data are needed. 

I think we also need to try to test out the feasibility of any of 
these indicator systems. If we propose some data-collection efforts 
which are simply impossible to implement, we haven't gotten very 
far. We ought to check out the practicality of producing and inter- 
preting certain kinds of data and. having done so. to assess the 
implications of havmg those data -to see how congressmen or 
parents or teachers or professors or whoever interpret these data, 
what kinds of decisions they make, how the data change their own 
view of the world, and so forth. I think we need to focus on a small 
number of these things, try them out. determin^their feasibility » 
and figure out what we ve got once weVe got a good system of 
educational indicators. 

All of this assumes that we are able to articulate bases of policy, 
that we're able to figure out the ingredients that go into making 
decisions about resource allocations, goals, and so forth. These 
decisions are clearly not always made rationally, nor should they 
necessarily be. I think that if we are going to advocate the use of 
mdicators. we have to understand a great deal more about how to 
collect these data, how to interpret them, and what happens once 
you have educational indicators 
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We have indicators that tell us a great deal about educational 
establishment— about its size, its cost, it indebtr :.,vs&, its activ- 
ity, its characteristics, its participants, and so \nd I suppose 
we need those badly and we could improve '.he: Vnd if we could 
get simpler indices wil)i larger meaning, that - aid be progress. 
We obviously have several measures of accor, , ..-.hment in regular 
and irregular testing prograiii'), and they 05. /.lally measure the 
content of the curricuUfni . If jne is interest/ .n curriculum, those 
obviously should be gWl indicators and , shDuId be improved 
and verified as the cun^culum changes 

We also have some measures of th<5i;^ : ,e ,ements of alumni Oc 
cupational, economic, a^d several otln. , terin of success tell you 
something about the product of educ^- . , and if those can be im 
proved, they would be helpful. 

There are two or three other poir. i view J would I'lte to give 
some priority to. I think we do t? . job now of assessing the 
primary purposes and consequom . I edu*.atk)rt. But we don't do 
as good a job of assessing the tended, or secondary, conse 
quences of education, both ad va,. .^ga*; and drawbacks. It'shard- 
perhaps the roughest measure: t problem one could pick - but 
it is so important that I think /^e should try. In that sense, I 
would give it priority of inten although I don't give it priority 
of promise. We need to knovv / * the edn'^qtional experience really 
meshes with adult life. In a »nj*o, that ts what education is ail 
about. 

One might consider somt .».Jex of the basic or minurum skills 
(literacy, computation - that kind of ability) that education 
should give adult life. I ... t the whole stor> . but it seems to mg 
it s of great importance . < should have some measure of salable 
skills. We should also ' » 5ome measures of adaptive skills for 
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living in our society. They're harder to measure, but I think they 
are important. I think we should have something on appreciative 
skUls and know-bow. How do we appreciate life and people and 
the arts? 

Finally, I think we should be studying something about the 
values and issues that we are sensitive to as we finish formal 
education. I mention these not in the sense of goals. I don't have 
time tojexplain what I do mean by those, but let me just give you 
a hint. We often collect data on how people evaluate events. We 
call such data "attitudes" toward people, activities, or objects. 
There is considerable data to indicate that we can get mo^ predic- 
tive pa^ver on behavior and better understandmg of it if , instead of 
measuring how we feel about the event, we ask people what th^ir 
beliefs and assimiptions are about how it came to be and what its 
consequences are. We may do even a little better if we ask about 
the^othei/optional courses the event might have taken. These 
perceptions of the contexts of events, which may be heavily in- 
fluenced by education, may be assessable and may be revealing 
indicators of how people are interpreting their life experiences. 

1 
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r forgot to say earlier that Tm not a specialist on education. Per- 
tops;you have learned that by now. I must emphasize that my 
aspii^tioh has been to bilng some principles from my ^raft of eco- 
nomics to bear, in a general way, on the kinds of concerns of people 
at this conference, and since you are experts on education or 
educational measurement, to leave it to you to improve the way in 
which these ideas are applied to education. 

I would also like to supplement what I said in my talk on the 
importance of multiple causation in producing education- and 
many other things, as well. Of course, there is nothing new in 
saying that how much children learn depends not only on the 
schools but also on the home environment, the neighborhood, tele- 
vision, and the like, and that social indicators describing other 
aspects of reality are normally also iiifluenced not only by some 
single government agency but also by diverse social and economic 
forces. This is a point that has been widely understood for some 
time wid which was dramatically underlined in the Coleman 
report. Thus, I mentioned multiple causation in my talk and have 
been emphasizing it ever since I be^an to think about social indi- 
cators, not because of any illusion that I am being original, but 
rather because it interacts with the public-good measurement 
problem I was talking about in a way which makes that problem 
more important and difficult. 

For the purpose of the present argument, let's accept what I 
said before lunch about the special difficulty of measuring the out- 
puts of public goods. Then let us ask what connection there is 
between my argument about public goods and the problem of 
finding out how much each of the relevant independent or causal 
variables influences a particular social indicator or dependent 
variable, 
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When we ask about this connection, it immediately becomes 
clear that, even if we had perfect measures of every independent 
vamble that influenced some social indicator except pne that- was 
a public good (a ''public intermediate good"), we would not, in 
general,;be able correctly to estimate (or perhaps even to specify) 
the relationship between any of the independent variables and the 
dependent variable. The absence of a measurement of the public 
good, or the unknown bias in its measurement, will mean either 
that we have a ** specification error** in our estimating equation or 
a bias in the measurement of one of our independent variables. In 
either case, our estimates of tht relationship between other inde- 
pendent variables— the ones that do not measure the output of 
public goods— and the social indicator are likely to be in error. The 
general difficulty of explaining the causes of changes in social indi- 
cators* oven when particular causes aren't public goods, is due in 
substantial part, then, to the special problem of measuring the 
outputs and production functions of public goods that I have been 
talking about. -This difficulty of estimating the relationship 
between independent variables and social indicators, in turn, 
means that we cannot determine the outputs in production func- 
tions of public goods as residuals- 

What has just been said may be made clearer by means of an 
example. Police protection is a public good and, by my argument,' 
the output of the police department is not likely to be measured, 
at least not accurately, and any judgments about how it is chang- 
ing are likely to be biased by the observer's ideology. It is, how- 
ever, possible to get some social indicators on crime, such as crime 
rates obtained from victim surveys. If we haven't got meaningful 
data on the output of the police, though, we can't trust the regres- 
sions we might run op the relationship between incoirie, unemploy- 
ment, street lighting, family stability, or what have you, and any 
crime rates. 

These problems are not as difficult in the area of education be- 
cause education is partly a private good, but even here they have 
proved to be difficult enough. 

Okay, if it's so difficult, why bother at all? One reason we should 
bt)ther came up in my talk this morning: A little bit of information 
can have tremendous incentive effects and arthritis-reducing 
effects in school systems and in other public bureaucracies. 

Another reason to bother with social indicators and output 
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measifrement is that there is no other way to get information * 
about social production functions or the causes of social change 
that is generally any easier. Some wUl disagree with me and say 
that there is an easier way: the way of controlled experiments. In 
view of the statistical and conceptual difficulties of estimating 
production functions with the aid of social indicators and other 
statistics, they ask, why not use controlled experiments? The an- 
swer is that we should indeed use social axperiments; they can 
sometimes advance our understanding considerably, as in the case 
of that famous experiment with the negative income tax in New 
Jersey. 

Note, however, that if public goods are at issue, an effort to set 
up an experiment brings us back into the same difficulties we have 
been discussing. This is because of the fundamental logic of the 
situation. If a public good is being produced, it follows that it will 
be impossible, or at any rate very costly, to provide the good for 
the experimental group without providing it for e/eryone: This 
impossibility or costliness follows from a defining characteristic of 
public goods. With public goods, in other words, the experimental 
group may have to be as big as the group that uses the good in 
real life, so that the distinction between experimental cases and 
real or practical cases is no longer meaningful. Added to this is, of 
course, the fact that where human beings are concerned, there are 
both moral and practical limits to what can be tried, even when 
the experiment offers a prospect of useful information. 

Thus, whatever else needs doing, there is also a need, after 
facing up to the difficulties, to attempt to get what insights one 
can from statistics on real situations— on the "natural experi- 
ments*' that take place at different times and places. We must 
gather more social indicators, try to get better measures of the 
independent variables that are not public goods, and attempt to 
get the best information we can on the outputs and production 
functions of public goods. 

This data and information, in turn, should be, to the greatest 
extent possible, in a form which enables the researcher to study 
the relationships among the relevant variables. For historical 
reasons, the social indicators produced by the National Assess- 
ment, for example, have not in the past been in a form that facili- 
tated an analysis of the effects of particular schools or kinds of 
schooling on those whose performance is being assessed. When I 
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last.loi)ked into the matter, at least, the National Assessment 
could not publish data on what schools those who were tested had 
attended. ^ 

i am sorry to go. into this slightly technical matter of multiple 
causation at such length, but this is a matter about which there 
has been a bit of confusion in some of the critical literature on 
social indicators. If these confusions are not cleared up, they 
might distract or delay experts in testing and measurement from 
the urgent business of using the social indicators they produce to 
help us get better insights into the ways the educational process 
can_be made more effective. 
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I have tihought of some 10 or 20 different areas in which indicators 
might be helpful in developing some new social policies for the 
next 20 years and I want to discuss two or three of them. The first 
would be early childhood education. I think that we are entering a 
period of reexamination of what resources in our society we 
should, could, and wUjgut into early xhildhood education. This is 
not merely because child psychologists have indicated that they 
believe certain changes in achievement, potential, motivation, 
creativity, or whatever we want to change might be important 
(and all those are debatable), but simply because with more 
women going to work, we are faced with a need for some kind of 
child care ranging all the way from custodial and day care to early 
chil^ood development of the most sophisticated and complicated 
type. And the question of whether the nation is going to put 5, IQ^ 
15, or 20 billion dollars more of new money into that area raises 
various kind^of questions from economists and others about 
whether those incremental dollars, in terms of scarce resources, 
are going to be wisely spent or not and what value we are going to 
get from then We may be faced with those kinds of decisions to 
make during the next decade or two with very few indicators of 
achievement, results, or output. We may have a lot of input in- 
formation for early childhood education; but the kind of output 
data we wiU have desei*ves a good deal of attention. You have all 
sorts of problems about differential impact on low-income people. 
It's very probable at the present time that welfare recipients are 
probably getting more day-care funds for their children in terms of 
public resources than people at upper-income levels are getting 
now. So that the whole relationship between income levels and 
social and educational status in early childhood fields seems to me 
to be very ripe now for someone to try to see what kinds of indi- 
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cators and what kind of information we can get that will bear on 
that matter. 

Second, in the area of minority and ethnic differences in this 
country , there are many issues about which there really is very, 
very Uttie information at the present time. Is it possiblejo^ 
jimlop-some-continuing^eries of indicators in that area that 
would be.reasonably reliable and useful? I have my doubts about; 
being able to do it, but if you are asking me a question about what 
needs to be done in research for the future, I would say that repre- 
sents a very important area. 

The third area in which indicators will be important in the future 
is in adult and continuing education. Here I think indicators can 
be developed, particularly for different age levels of people in dif- 
ferent kinds of learning enviroimients. I think that is extremely 
important because we have got to have some educational indi- 
cators that are outside the normal schooling process. It is ex- 
tremely important to develop these kinds of indicators so that we 
are not relying entirely upon those that are conventional in terms 
of K-12 orhigher education or postsecondary kinds of environment. 

Another one concerns the question of whether we can measure 
the improvement in the quality of teacher competence. We're 
entering an era of concern about teacher centers and professional 
growth and development centers in relation to the attitude of 
organized teacher associations about in-service training and pro- 
fessibnal training that is outside the normal concept of institu- 
tions of learning. That may be good or bad. That may be desirable 
or undesirable, but it's not going to be within the normal institu- 
tional framework of a university or a college or a community col- 
lege or an educational system. We're going to have to try to 
develop some indic" tors of whether our investment to improve the 
quality of teaching goes against our concern about expanding the 
quantity of teachers and whether that investment is really some- 
thing the taxpayer and others think is important. 

I will conclude with two or three generalized points about the 
new kinds of indicators. I want to underline what Dr. Hodgkinson 
said this morning about the need for our having data- any indi- 
cators—that can be usefully broken down on a state and local and 
Census-tract basis. My own long years of experience lead me to 
believe that in our kind of governmental structure with the tre- 
mendously important role of states and localities in the educa- 
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tional system, simply having aggregate national data is not useful 
in terms of the implementation oif sociaLpolicy when-you haVe 
such.greatvariance in the^United States. Therefore, I feel that we 
should select those kinds of indicators and those kinds of measure- 
ments that would be useful in our research. Breaking down any 
measurement to the smallest unit possible and comparing it with 
other units leads not only to a further discussion of policy but, as 
Mancur Olson pointed out, perhaps it woald ultimately lead to a 
greater degiee 6f social experimentation as well. In the future, 
with possibly slower economic growth, if that is a valid assump- 
tion, and with other constraints upon the public sector's role in 
inaugurating nev/ programs, we may have to engage in a kind of 
social experimentation in small units. 

Senator Ribicoff suggested several years agu that instead of our 
starting a minimurn-income-guarantee program across the United 
States, we ought to take a couple of states or a couple of com- 
munities and try it out and see what the problems are. Now, as 
Di. Olson said, that idea is fraught with difficulties because you 
can't solve problems by drawing geographical lines. On the other 
hand, I thihk the idea of experimenting in small units is more 
likely to happen because people are going to be concerned about 
the tremendous investment of resources involved in doubtful 
areas of social policies. And so it seems to me that while we should 
have no limitations on the kinds of social indicators that people 
can create, I would hope that we would be able, in the course of 
time, to define some of those that have more consequential bearing 
on eliminating the extent of variance and inequality in the Amer- 
ican structure, that would lead toward the development of social 
policy and social change, and third, that would lead toward the 
possibility of a greater degree of soc'al experimentation before we 
finally decide where we are going to put our scarce resources. 
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rd like to talk about what needs to be done in research and take an 
approach that is somewhat different from Eleanor Sheldon's. I 
think there are^some instances in which we do need much more re- 
search. I think we need, for the developing countries, a new way of 
looking at modernity, rural modernity. We need to know whether 
through rural development we can achieve more equitable national 
development. We need to know not only how we measure it, but, if 
it can be measured, how' to create it. And we need to know 
whether we can create it in a relatively short period of time. 

I don't think the items now used to measure self concept and 
external/internal control either in the U.S. Office, of Education 
high school longitudinal study or the old Coleman study are suf- 

ficient for the developing countries or for our own. It's true that a 

,^ great deal of work has been done on self-esteem and control both 
-in defining constructs and developing instruments. But I do think 
w^^need to know more about how best to get at these constructs 
and whether the particular items that we now have in the longitu- 
dinal study, for example, are adequate. Let me say that the self- 
esteem and external/internal control items in the Coleman report 
had more explanatory power than family background in terms of 
^^educational achievement. 

^e need to know more about the interrelationships between self- 
esteem and control.^I offered one hypothesis here for the develop- 
ing countries— namely, that as you maintain a rigid social i Iruc- 
ture, you do, in fact, have a good deal of self-esteem possible in 
the lowest classes. And if you start breaking that class structure, 
it can be very disruptive. I think we need to know something 
about how to modify these instruments in terms of various 
cultural patterns, both in our country as well as different parts of 
the developing world. And we certainly need to know whether you 
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can have a trainings program that can be carried out effectively 
within a short period of time. 

Also, perhaps we need in the United States and certainly in the 
developing world a structured way of measuring work skills. Not 
everywhere in the United States do you have to have equally 
sophisticated skills to do' the same kind of thing, because the 
materials that you work with are different. Certainly in develop- 
ing countries you don't really need the same kinds of skills for con- 
struction as are needed elsewhere. In rural communities in 
developing countries, you do not need the skills required to build 
skyscrapers. I should think we want to be able to train people 
specifically for the level of skill required where they are and to test 
for those skiM levels, and at the same time, give them a possible 
way to move up. Now maybe those things are not social indicators 
but they are really what you need to evaluate as criteria of a work- 
skill development program. 
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